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should have chosen the same day on which 

to astonish their friends by appearing in top- 
hats. The psychological affinity which, as we have 
pointed out before, so evidently exists between Mr. 
Churchill and the Bolsheviks, may be regarded by some 
people as sufficient to aecou.ut for the coincidence ; 
but we prefer to think that it has a more definite and 
profound symbolic significance. You cannot treat as 
a pariah a man whose silk hat is as glossy as your own. 
On M. Tchitcherin’s side at least the concession is a 
real one ; his surrender to bourgeois fashions is, and is 
intended to be, a symbol of the readiness of his govern- 
ment to make large concessions to the principles of 
bourgeois finance. Such trifles may not be so trifling 
as they seem. Mr. Lloyd George has been in favour 
of friendly relations with the Bolsheviks ever since 
the days of Prinkipo in 1918, and it should be noted 
that normally he dresses hardly more carefully than 
they de; for the two facts are undoubtedly connected. 
After all the main obstacle to a resumption of normal 
relations between Western Europe and the Russian 
Republic has been a prejudice no better founded nor 
more deeply rooted than the prejudice in favour of 
conventional garb on ceremonial occasions. Our 
Churchills usually ascribe their horror of Bolsheviks 
to the bloody deeds which are attributed to them. 
But those are not its real basis—for Mr. Churchill 
himself shook hands readily enough with the Irish 
“murderers.” Its real basis—for it is a perfectly 
genuine sentiment—is far deeper and more unreason- 
able than that. The only sentiment with which it 


ie is odd that Mr. Churchill and M. Tchitcherin 


can be exactly compared is the horror which we might 
feel of a man who attended a London wedding in a 
tweed cap. 


Hence the appearance of M. Tchitcherin’s silk hat 
may be regarded as marking an epoch in European 
history—the surrender of the Bolsheviks to the psycho- 
logical force majeure of Western civilisation. Whether 
that surrender is to be recorded as a tragedy or a triumph 
is a question which each observer of the European 
scene must answer for himself. For our part we cannot 
help feeling that it contains something of both. It is 
sad that the economic idealism of the Bolsheviks 
should be so hopelessly at variance with the common 
necessities of national and international finance; but 
it is certainly satisfactory that the men who are ruling 
Russia should have recognised those necessities and 
thus made it possible for us to look forward to the early 
re-incorporation of Russia in the economic system of 
Europe. The Bolsheviks are now prepared to wear 
top hats and to pay their debts—or perhaps we should 
say, to acknowledge their debts; tor the actual pay- 
ment of the vast sums which Russia owes to France and 
Great Britian is likely to prove quite as difficult and 
quite as inconvenient as the payment of German repara- 
tions or the repayment of inter-Allied loans. M. 
Tchitcherin has, as it were, lifted his hat in formal 
acknowledgment of his country’s obligation—as 
demanded by the Cannes resolutions—and there, we 
may take it, the matter will end. France can hardly 
press the point without Great Britain’s consent since 
she owes us more than Russia owes her. 

* * * 

It is impossible as yet to offer any confident opinion 
as to the probable outcome of the Genoa Conference. 
It is clear that the Russians will win recognition from 
every represented country except perhaps France ; 
for that question was in effect settled by the mere 
admission of Russian delegates to the first pan-European 
Conference which has been held since the war. It is 
also clear that, after Genoa, it will be impossible for 
the Supreme Council—if it should ever meet again— 
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to assume the authority which it has hitherto claimed, 
for it represents only the Allies who are in an actual 
minority at Genoa. But whether, in other respects, 
the Russian Government will strengthen its position 
by its participation in the Genoa Conference is more 
uncertain. The Soviet Government has been so com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of Europe during the past 
four years, that it is very badly informed as to the real 
state of Western European opinion. M. Tchitcherin’s 
statement at the opening session of the Conference was 
almost childishly provocative and unpersuasive, and 
unless he is very quick to learn the manners and modes 
of thought of England and Italy at least, he is not very 
likely to advance his cause by his speeches. The truth 
is that both Russia and France are unfortunately 
represented. M. Barthou is a third-rate politician, 
who, although he was once Prime Minister of France, 
would not easily qualify in this country even for an 
Under-Secretaryship. He is France’s Rupert Gwynne. 
M. Tchitcherin likewise lacks any kind of in- 
tellectual distinction or elasticity, He is a street- 
corner idealist who by the irony of circumstance 
has become Foreign Minister of the largest State 
in Europe—the Arthur Ponsonby of Russia. Lenin, 
Trotsky and Radek are men of real and remark- 
able ability who could hold their own in any international 
assembly. They would probably find no equal except 
Mr. Lloyd George. But M. Tchitcherin is not of that 
calibre. He will not easily adapt himself to the atmos- 
phere of an authoritative international Conference, 
and it is particularly unfortunate that he should have been 
appointed as the representative of a Government which, 
whatever its crimes may have been, does not lack ability 
to adapt its policy to the obvious necessities of practical 
negotiation. The position would be not only more 
interesting but much more hopeful if M. Trotsky, who 
headed the Bolshevik delegation at Brest-Litovsk, 
were also heading it at Genoa. 
* * * 

The reply of the German Government to the demands 
of the Reparations Commission is a polite but firm 
refusal. Germany’s financial difficulties, it is pointed 
out, have enormously increased in the last three months. 
The cost of living has risen, and is still rising, from 
week to week; the average price of the ordinary 

tics ts twenty-five times higher than before the 
‘oreign grain to be imported for 1922 will cost 
5UU,UU 0 gold marks, or £25,000,000, and Germany 
will be faced wits ‘if she cannot get the necessary 
foreign currencies for this. Of course, wages and salaries 
have increased, but they invariably lag behind prices. 
There is no question that the vast mass of the working- 
classes are living at a low standard, often pitiably low, 
and that the middle classes generally are in desperate 
straits. It is impossibie to levy any more taxation 
on any of these. Germany’s creditors will, no doubt, 
still insist that there are rich men, flourishing manu- 
facturers or lucky speculators, who can be tapped, if 
the Government chooses. But we have already ex- 
plained the practical impossibility, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Germany, of getting more revenue from 
these sources. The German Socialists themselves, 
who need not be suspected of any tenderness for capital- 
ists or profiteers, are clear that the thing cannot be done. 
And since it will not be attempted, what is to be the next 
move of the Allies ?. The German Government proposes 
a foreign loan, and that proposal, we think, will have 
to be agreed to, pending the time when we are sane 
enough to clear up the whole mess. The other alter- 
native, which looms before many people both in Germany 
and in France—a further seizure of German territory 


—we refuse to contemplate. This country would not 
be a party to it, and we do not believe the French would 
dare to act alone. 

* * 7 


The hypothetical attractions of the forthcoming Budget 
have been discounted so severely as to make it very 
difficult for Sir Robert Horne not to disappoint his 
hearers when he makes his belated Budget statement 
next month. We expect a shilling off the Income- 
tax and something off beer. That is a minimum. 
A large and sanguine section of the electorate expects 
two shillings off the Income-tax, but they will have to 
be ignored. It is possible, and not unreasonable, to 
propose a capitalisation of our obligations under the 
head of Pensions; but there is nothing else, amongst 
our national liabilities, that we can capitalise with any 
pretence of financial orthodoxy, and a shilling would 
seem to be the utmost amount by which any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could propose, at this moment, 
to reduce the Income-tax standard. That there should 
be some reduction, however, is imperative. The 
present level of taxation is undoubtedly tending to kill 
the goose. Mr. Runciman’s forecast that a 5s. Income- 
tax will actually produce more than a 6s. income tax, 
may or may not be correct ; but it is certain that some- 
thing must be done to stimulate industrial enterprise 
and a reduction of the income tax is the most obvious 
means. The financial position in general is very obscure. 
All that is certain is that the “sound” old rules are 
out of date and that what we need at the Treasury is 
an experimentalist. Possibly Sir Robert Horne is 
an experimentalist. He is, at any rate, the most 
faithful of all Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues and may, 
therefore, be expected to follow the experimental 
tradition of the “ master.”’ Besides, there is to be an 
election. 

* * * 

Mr. Winston Churchill made last Saturday another 
of his attacks on Socialism. For all the world like 
Don Quixote explaining one of his chimerical giants 
to Sancho Panza, he painted for 4,000 citizens of Dundee 
a hair-raising picture of the Red Peril. Contrast the 
beneficence of Liberalism, he said, with the unredeemed 
wickedness of Socialism. The Government would own 
all the means of production ; there would be no private 
property, nor house nor shop, nor bank nor ship; 
no savings, no wages, no profits, no enterprise ; every- 
body is to be directed by the State and rationed by 
the State; everyone will be told what he is to do, 
what his job is to be, where he is to live, when he is 
to travel. Socialism, in a word, is barbarism and 
slavery and the negation of every sentiment of the 
British heart. This rhodomontade might pass as 
a description of Russian Communism, for Mr. Churchill's 
terror of that may excuse his ignorance. But to apply 
it to the British Labour Party, as he does with some 
casual qualifications, is something more than funny. 
Suppose Mr. Henderson went to Dundee and explained 
what a “ bourgeois *” Government was doing in Hungary 
—confiscating property, suppressing public meetings 
and newspapers, exterminating Trade Unions and 
Co-operative Societies, imprisoning, flogging, torturing 
and massacring its political opponents—and_ then 
added that Mr. Churchill, as a “ bourgeois,” was “ mov- 
ing forward, consciously or unconsciously, towards 
that Utopia”! We can imagine what Mr. Churchill 
would say of Mr. Henderson. And that is what we 
say of Mr. Churchill. Much is permitted to politicians 
in search of votes; but there ought to be some limit 
beyond which even a Cabinet Minister should not go 
in poisoning the minds of the electorate with lies. 

* » * 

The forty-seven Unions other than the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union have been engaged since Monday 
in negotiations with the employers. Close secrecy has 
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been observed, but it is possible to state that there is 
reasonable hope of an agreement being reached. The 
terms will be ballotted on by the Unions, and the lock- 
out notices posted against the members of the Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding Trades Federation, the National 
Union of Foundry Workers and the Federation of 
General Workers have been suspended until April 
24th. So far as the 250,000 members of the A.E.U. are 
concerned, there is unhappily no change to report. 
The rejection of the proposed basis of conference has 
been reaffirmed, and the temper of the men remains 
stubborn. That they should think they are right in 
their intransigence is not unnatural, though we do not 
agree with them. But we frankly do not understand 
the grounds for the widespread optimism which prevails 
among them. Here and there, it is true, there are signs 
of weakening in the employers’ camp; but the vast 
mass of the Employers’ Federation can afford to wait 
and they will last out the Union. The shipyard workers’ 
lock-out is also at a deadlock, and up to the time of 
writing the Ministry of Labour still refuses to set up 
a Court of Inquiry. The ballot on the employers’ 
revised offer of a cut of 16s. 6d. a week has been rejected 
by a large majority ; the Unions insist that there is no 
justification for any wage reduction at all. 
* * * 


The three Socialist Internationals have now come 
to a preliminary agreement on unity—or, to use their 
technical phrase, “the united front.” The meetings 
of the delegates, which took place, it is interesting to 
note, in the Reichstag building in Berlin, lasted the 
best part of a week; the proceedings dragged on in 
wearisome speeches and negotiations, and were more 
than once on the point of breaking down. The Second 
International was not, to say the truth, especially keen 
on this unity. They know that the Third is a waning 
force, for all that its adherents may assert to the con- 
trary in public; they have substantial grievances 
against it, and they are not unnaturally suspicious as 
to how the Communists may interpret “unity.” The 
Third, on their part, are eager to strengthen their posi- 
tion, and the various national sections composing the 
Vienna, or “‘ 24” International, have—apart from any 
more idealistic motives—excellent reasons in their 
olitical difficulties for wanting to close the 
he agreement eventually reached was a 
compromise. A Permanent Committee of Nine was 
appointed to prepare plans. The Third accepted two 
conditions insisted on by the Second: (1) That there 
should be a full inquiry into the coup de main by which 
the Bolsheviks had seized the independent Socialist 
Republic of Georgia, and (2) that the Social Revolu- 
tionaries in custody in Russia should be guaranteed a 
fair trial. On a third point, the right claimed by the 
Communists to form “nuclei” to carry on “ Red” 
propaganda in the Trade Unions, no agreement was 
come to. This is a very important question, of which 
more will certainly be heard before unity becomes an 
accomplished fact. Except to those in the “ inner 
ring,” the result is not of any great present importance. 
The war, which has enhanced the power of the work- 
Ing classes in almost every country, has paradoxically 
weakened the influence of the International organisa- 
tion. And the main reason for this is not so much the 
msurgence of nationalism as the fact that so many of 
the Socialist parties find themselves in, or on the verge 
of, power in their own countries. The representatives 
of the proletariat, who once had nothing to do but 
declaim in unison against the capitalists of the world, 
have now to concern themselves with governing their 
own capitalists and proletariat alike. 


* * * 


domestic 
ranks. 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. de Valera, who 
boasted that he watched beside the cradle of the Irish 





Republic, is now cheerfully digging its grave.” His 
interview with the special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian in Dublin makes the formal 
admission that he has joined hands with the I.R.A. 
secessionists, whose spokesman, Mr. R. O'Connor, 
announces his intention of suppressing Dail Eireann, 
and thus ing to a successful conclusion the work 
begun by the Black and Tans. The political aims of 
the mutineers, according to Mr. de Valera, are identical 
with his own. But the Catholic Archbishop of Tuam 
declares that the secessionists have no moral authority, 
and their claim to enforce obedience to their commands 
is unlawful and invalid. “The man who is shot,” 
says the Archbishop, “for refusing to obey immoral 
orders is a martyr; the man who shoots another in 
obedience to immoral orders is a murderer.” If Mr. de 
Valera and Mr. O’Connor have their way the roll of 
Irish martyrs will receive many additions in the near 
future. As was to be expected, though such con- 
siderations are loftily ignored by Republican theorists, 
political confusion is rapidly making for economic 
chaos. County councils find it impossible to collect 
rates; shopkeepers and merchants are getting rid 
of their stocks at a sacrifice and are cancelling their 
orders for fresh supplies; manufacturers are closing 
down industries; and farmers, already hit hard by the 
fall in agricultural prices, are being bled white by armed 
bands who exact blackmail under the name of war 
levies. Unemployment is spreading at an alarming 
rate, and in some of the Munster counties the seizure 
of mills and creameries by local Soviets threatens 
to paralyse industrial enterprise. The National Execu- 
tive of the Irish Labour Party has issued a stron 
protest against “‘ the rule of the gun and the bomb, 
and announces that the time has come for the workers 
to “make known their will that the armed forces 
of the country should be under, and be amenable to, 
civilian authority responsible to the people.” To 
extremists of Mr. Childers’ type this is pure treason, 
and the next step may well be to suppress Liberty Hall 
like the Freeman’s Journal. 
* * . 


While patriotic fanatics are hastening the drift to 
anarchy in the South, Belfast has discovered that the 
experiment does not pay, and is at last making a real 
effort to put its house in order. Even Orange parsons, 
who, during twenty months of bloodshed, were recklessly 
heaping fuel on the fires of sectarian bigotry, are pro- 
claiming that Catholicism has no monopoly of murder 
gangs, and are urging, as reasonable men with no 
pretensions to sanctity have been urging from the 
first, that political differences amongst members of 
the same community can be settled by other methods 
than fire and sword. Sporadic shooting and bombing 
still continues, but there is no doubt that the Northern 
Government is genuinely anxious to carry out the new 
agreement, and is even willing to make allowances 
for the difficulties of Mr. Collins in dealing with 
Republicans whose perverted patriotism does not 
hesitate to keep alive the blood feud with Ulster in 
the hope that by so doing they may damage the prestige 
of the Southern Government. The seizure and burning 
of Orange halls in Dublin and its neighbourhood can 
only be described as a senseless piece of provocation ; 
and the threat to billet Belfast refugees upon Southern 
Protestants, if carried into effect, will simply provide 
a justification for the men who insist upon sectarian 
tests for workers in Ulster factories and shipyards. 
Mr. de Valera did very little for Northern Catholics 
while they were actually under the harrow. Now 
that they see a prospect of ending the long-drawn-out 
persecution upon conditions which they regard as 
satisfactory he and his backers are taking measures 
to thrust them again into the fire. The sufferings of 
the Belfast minority are to be prolonged, not because 
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there is any hope of obtaining better terms, but because 
their sacrifice may serve as political propaganda in 
Southern Ireland. Such is this cold-blooded quality 
of the higher idealism ! 
* * * 

PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Easter finds the 

Coalition Government still in possession, but with its 

titular head in spiritual as well as material exile, and a 
Conservative Minister installed more or less precariously in the 
seat of power. There may be fleeting and superficial appear- 
ances, but, unless I am mistaken, they are less unreal than the 
illusion, encouraged in certain quarters, that the centre of political 
gravity has temporarily shifted from Downing Street to Genoa. 
At Genoa, failing an abrupt collapse of the Conference, events 
are bound to move slowly ; in Downing Street they are marching 
all the time and consistently in the direction in which they have 
been tending since the Prime Minister, three months ago, shirked 
the Younger challenge—that is to say, towards the supercession 
of Coalitionism by full-blown Toryism. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most surprising episode of the session, so far as 
it has gone, has been the emergence of Mr. Chamberlain from a 
thirty years’ fumbling tutelage in the heavy-father school of 
statesmanship into full status as a skilled and nimble-witted 
politician of the present day. I attribute the miracle partiy 
to lessons recently acquired in wrestling with Mr. Lloyd George, 
especially after the tyro, to his own amazement, had discovered 
that he could overthrow the master, and partly to the gingering 
tactics of the Die-hards. Let Mr. Chamberlain maintain his 
new suppleness of wrist and easy confidence of bearing—so 
welcome a contrast to the touchy pomposity of his earlier Cur- 
zonian manner—and he may go far. Already I hear him spoken 
of among Conservatives as the future leader of their party, 
which means, I presume, not that those prophets are suffering 
from an excusable lapse of memory, but merely that they are 
now willing to regard their duly elected leader as something more 
than a political warming-pan. 

* * * 

Should this be a correct view, it would seem to follow that the 
late flowering of Mr. Chamberlain’s talent may have tended, 
after all, not to prejudice but to improve the ‘prospects of Con- 
servative reunion (a very different result from that at_ first 
predicted as a certain consequence of the Government’s open 
breach with Die-hardism), while, contrary to the Unionist leader’s 
own intention, another, effect may be to weaken what has been 
perhaps the most. effective argument for the continuance_of 
the Coalition, or, rather, for the retention of Mr. Lloyd George 
as Prime Minister—the legend of the latter’s indispensability in 
debate. At the height of his unexpected dialectical success 
Mr. Chamberlain was twitted on having purchased fame for 
himself without counting the cost to his party. In eclipsing 
Mr. Lloyd George in his own sphere, however, he appears to 
have revitalised his party’s tribal arrogance. 

* * * 

Such being the position, Mr. Chamberlain’s future performances, 
as I have suggested, have only to show the same mettle to bring 
about an amicable readjustment of his relations with the Die-hard 
mutineers. Though neither may realise it, both he and they are 
really striving towards the same goal. As a naturally ambitious 
man, Mr. Chamberlain appreciates his lately acquired importance 
as acting-Premier, and is probably more willing at this moment 
than at any former period to part company with Mr. Lloyd 
George and his Ministerial coterie, and form a Government of 
his own. On the other hand, the Die-hards, notwithstanding 
their soreness under last week’s castigation, would gladly accept 
their disciplinarian’s leadership on those terms, and so also, 
I imagine, would the main body of Conservatives, together with 
all the present Conservative Ministers, with the possible exception 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

* * * 

Until it is known who is to be Chief Coalition Whip when 
Mr. M’Curdy retires, the meaning of Sir William Sutherland’s 
promotion from a junior place in the Whips’ Office to the 
threshold of the Cabinet must remain slightly perplexing. I 
take it, however, that the policy of setting a Scot to bargain 
with a Scot in the matter of a reapportionment of constituencies 
as between the two Coalition sections is now acknowledged to 
have proved a failure. Some time ago there was talk of bringing 
in a permanent official (formerly a well-known M.P.) to take up 
the fight, but this idea also seems to have been abandoned, 
doubtless because the fighter’s first task would have been to 
fight for a seat for himself. 


THE DUEL AT GENOA 


HEN M. Tchitcherin arrived at the Genoa 
Conference in a top hat and morning coat, 
and M. Barthou proclaimed that France 

was eager to assist in the rebuilding of Europe, simple 
hearts beat high. But appearances are deceptive, and 
it was not long before the clash came between the 
old-new and the new-old diplomacy. The incident, 
it is true, was soon over. Mr. Lloyd George's tactful 
intervention stilled the rash demand of the Russian 
for more conferences and for disarmament and the 
Frenchman’s indignation; and harmony was restored 
on the basis of the Cannes resolutions. Nevertheless, 
enough was said in,those few moments to show the 
temper and the aims of the disputants, and that their 
temper and their aims are likely to be dominating 
factors at Genoa. Both Russia and France are playing 
for high stakes, and both of them are resolute. But 
France’s resolution is a cloak that barely conceals her 
nervousness, while itussia’s is aggressive and con- 
fident. M. Barthou is defending an anti-European 
policy which he knows is becoming more and more 
untenable; M. Tchitcherin is fighting, whatever may 
be his motives or his methods, for something which 
he knows Europe wants. 

The Soviet Government comes to Genoa in a strong 
position. It has learned much and forgotten much 
in the four and a half years of its existence. It has 
learned that Russia needs Europe, and in learning 
that it has forgotten most of its impossible dogmas 
and its animosities. The “ New Economic Policy ”’ 
is a euphemism for the restoration of capitalist industry. 
It may be necessary for Lenin and his colleagues to 
explain the matter rather delicately to some of their 
more doubtful supporters, but they have made it as 
plain as a pikestaff to the outside world. An official 
Note from Moscow to the Entente Governments on 
March 15th insisted that “the essential point in the 
policy of the Republic is the desire to create in Russia 
conditions that will favour the development of private 
initiative in the fields of industry, agriculture, transport 
and commerce.” Elaborate arrangements have been 
made for guaranteeing the freedom of labour and move- 
ment within the country and the secrecy of private 
correspondence. The extraordinary commissions have 
been abolished. Legal guarantees are established for 
the holders of concessions. The State no longer claims 
the right to confiscate property. All this, and more, 
the Bolsheviks have done because they know that they 
must have foreign trade if they are to live. At the 
same time, they know—and this is the source of their 
confidence—that the chief, if not the only, reason 
for their invitation to Genoa was that foreign countries 
must have Russian trade. But it is evident that the 
Russians are bound to demand de jure recognition 
from the Western Governments, for without that the 
Western capitalists will continue to be shy of risking 
their money in Russian enterprise. And equally it is 
evident that recognition involves the acknowledgment 
by the Soviet Government of Russian debts. What 
exactly that acknowledgment may mean in practice 
is not yet clear. Part of Russia’s debts to the Allies 
has been formally repudiated even by the White 
Russians in Paris, and it is hardly to be expected that 
the Bolsheviks will outdo M. Miliukoff in tenderness 
to the bondholders. It is also certain that if the 
Soviet Government is to be held responsible for the 
Tsarist Government’s debts, it will counterclaim for 
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the damages inflicted by the “ rebellions” of Koltchak 
and Denikin and Wrangel and Judenitch—a prospect 
which, we imagine, will not cause much joy in Paris. 
But these are problems for argument and settlement 
in the future; the immediate question is whether, 
on the basis of Russia’s acceptance of the debts “ in 
principle,” we are to accord the recognition she asks. 
The Border States—Esthonia, Latvia and Poland— 
have actually signed a Treaty with the Bolsheviks, 
expressing “the opinion that it would be opportune 
for the work of the economic reconstruction of Eastern 
Europe to recognise de jure the Soviet Government 
of Russia.”” We do not believe that the British Govern- 
ment—or any other, save that of France—will refuse 
to agree with this opinion. Nor, we hope, will the 
British Government fail to notice that the recognition 
of Soviet Russia would be opportune for another 
reason. Russia is, as we have found to our cost, a 
dangerous military power. She has not only played 
the Imperialist on her own account, as in Georgia, but 
she has deliberately embarrassed us in Asia, and she 
will continue to embarrass us so long as we keep her 
an outcast from the comity of nations. We are the 
last people who can afford to oppose any childish 
scruples to the Bolsheviks’ readiness to disarm. 

But what, then, of France? She has come forward 
at Genoa with high-sounding professions and promises. 
“The world,”’ says M. Barthou, “ is tired of vain words 
and solemn declamations; it is action that is wanted. 

, France has shown by her efforts that she 
understands the necessity of, and that she knows the 
price of, action.”” And what does all this mean from 
the henchman of M. Poincaré and the Bloc National ? 
The French Government have entered the Conference 
with infinite reluctance and under the strictest limi- 
tations. By their insistence on the integrity of the 
Treaty of Versailles they have precluded the action that 
is most vital for the reconstruction of Europe. By their 
attitude towards Russia in general, and the Russian 
suggestion of disarmament in particular, they are show- 
ing again how empty are their phrases. The only action 
that they thoroughly understand is the pursuit of their 
own mischievous policy—the coercion of Germany and 
the fomenting of national feuds in Central and Eastern 
Europe. And they are beginning to know the price of 
it. In Germany they are sowing the seeds of bitterness 
and revenge of which not merely France, but the rest 
of us, may presently reap the fruits. That, it is true, 
is a price in the future, which they may choose now to 
disregard. But there is a present price which they 
cannot so easily disregard. They are driving France 
into isolation. They have lost the sympathies of 
America. They have strained the Entente with this 
country to breaking-point. Italy stands with us 
against them; the Pope has issued a so-called “ pro- 
German” letter, in which an unpleasantly pointed 
allusion is made to the folly of seeking security in a 
“forest of bayonets.”” The neutral States, the Dutch 
and the Scandinavians, look askance at them, and even 
their darling satellite, Poland, have shown an ominous 
independence. 


But, it may be said, if the French choose to face all 
this and damn the consequences, they may get comfort- 
ably and even creditably through Genoa, playing their 
part in those limited and harmless “ actions” in which 
the Conference will be allowed to indulge itself on the 
Cannes basis. It is possible; but there are two new 
dangers for them. One is that M. Tchitcherin and his 
colleagues may injudiciously—or judiciously—continue 





to press awkward demands. They are evidently men 
without any sense of decency; they are even, the 
special correspondent of the Times tells us, to be seen 
dining openly in the best restaurants of the town! 
But unless their behaviour becomes more outrageous 
than this—which it is not likely to, since they are not 
altogether fools—they will have the sympathy of the 
vast majority of the delegates, and the position of the 
French will become more and more difficult. The 
other danger is Mr. Lloyd George. We do not profess 
to know how Mr. Lloyd George is going to act; we 
have not learned yet to trust him. And if we were the 
French delegation at Genoa, we should distrust him 
still more. His opening speech, if one reads between 
the lines, went a good deal further than M. Barthou 
could have liked. He played the mediator, it is true, 
between the French and the Russians, but the anti- 
Bolsheviks thought him decidedly half-hearted. It 
may be that he will not continue in this role. He has, 
of course, no prejudices against the “ bloody baboons ”’ 
of Moscow, as one of our silver-tongued “‘ Diehards ”’ has 
called them. Nor has he any partiality for the Cannes 
rule that excludes “ politics” from discussion at 
Genoa. He is, indeed, believed to be one of those 
who look to the “‘ Sub-Committee of No. 1 Commission *’ 
to get “ politics” in by the back-door. He may find 
that, if he is to recover the commanding position to 
which he has been accustomed in his crowded conference 
life, he must oppose France—even to the extent of 
breaking the Cannes rules. And he may judge that 
to do that will suit his political convenience at home. 
We hope he will, not because we care for his position 
at Genoa or at home, but because if he breaks with 
France, it will complete the isolation of France. And 
the isolation of France is the speediest and surest way, 
we believe, to save Europe from France and France 
from herself. The isolation of France is not a thing 
that anyone—perhaps not even Germany—wants for 
its own sake, for the French are a great nation, and it 
is not a thing that can last, for the French are at bottom 
a prudent nation. But a great and prudent nation 
that is blinded and has run amok needs a desperate 
remedy. If Mr. Lloyd George could bring himself at 
last to join issue with M. Poincaré, he might settle not 
only M. Poincaré, but Russia and the German reparations 
question, within six months. 


THE IRISH CRISIS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


RITISH troops who still remain in Ireland are 
B busily sandbagging their barracks, and replacing 
the wire entanglements that were discarded when 

the truce began last July. Embarkation parties conveying 
stores to the docks no longer lounge easily with cigarettes, 
but sit alert and watchful with rifles on their knees. Dis- 
concerting as this is, it is not nearly so alarming to Dubliners 
as the spectacle of I.R.A. lorries and Crossleys, radiant in 
their new coats of bright green paint, crammed with Irish 
soldiers whose guns are levelled not at their former foes in 
khaki, but at the stream of passing civilians. Political 
changes produce strange combinations, but few stranger 
tlian that which has made British troops and I.R.A. regulars 
a common target for Republican irregulars. If the situation 
is bewildering to Irishmen, outsiders may be pardoned 
who dismiss it as inexplicable. Mr. De Valera declares 
that if his views do not prevail “* Mexican methods” will 
be adopted, an announcement which produced the suggestion 
that the ex-President should be known in future as the 
Mex-President. But Mexican methods are already in full 
® 
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swing. A meeting addressed by Mr. Collins as head of the 
Provisional Government at Castlebar was broken up by 
I.R.A. officers in uniform; Mr. Griffith as President of 
the Republic is forbidden by a proclamation issued by 
other I.R.A. officers to speak in the Counties of Sligo and 
Roscommon ; visitors having business with Government 
departments in Dublin are warned against approaching 
the buildings with their hands in their pockets. 

Though the crisis is becoming daily more acute this does 
not necessarily imply that the balance is tilting against the 
Provisional Government. Undoubtedly its opponents are 
now preparing to impose their policy by force. While this 
may indicate a belief that they have superior force at their 
disposal, it is a confession that they are hopelessly beaten 
in argument. Mr. De Valera began his attack upon the 
Treaty by insisting that it was possible to devise an arrange- 
ment which would ensure Irish independence, while providing 
guarantees and assurances that would make it impossible 
for Great Britain in the face of world opinion to renew the 
war. At thé outset there was a danger that the prestige 
which Mr. De Valera enjoyed might give such weight to 
his casuistries as to deceive the country into discarding the 
substance of the Treaty for the shadow of what Mr. Collins 
wittily calls the Royal Irish Republic embodied in Docu- 
ment No. 2. Fortunately, the country was not deceived. 
Mr. De Valera not only held bad cards, but he played them 
badly. Document No. 2, riddled with criticism from 
thoroughgoing Republicans as well as Free Staters, has been 
hurriedly bundled out of sight, and Mr. Childers, who is 
generally suspected of having the largest share in its com- 
position, declares furiously that those who have the bad 
taste to allude to the ill-starred proposal are dragging a 
red-herring across the trail. 

With a change of front as bewildering to his admirers as 
to his critics, Mr. De Valera admits that he cannot frame 
an alternative which will satisfy England or justify a rejec- 
tion of the Treaty to impartial outsiders. “I tell you,” 
he said at Dun Laoghaire last week, “ it will be much harder 
in the new circumstances to force England than it was in 
the past, because you will have lost world opinion. You 
will have against you opinion you hadn’t at all in the past, 
and you will have lost your world position.” Considering 
that one of the boasts of Sinn Fein was that it raised the 
Irish question from the domestic to the international sphere, 
to be settled in accordance with international standards, 
this is a sufficiently damning confession. But Mr. De 
Valera snaps his fingers at world opinion as light-heartedly 
as he defies England. He has at last openly taken his stand 
with the men who are determined to prevent a popular 
vote in Ireland at the point of the bayonet. He does this 
a few days after his declaration that ‘“‘ even in the cireum- 
stances of the moment ” the Irish have the right to accept 
or reject the Treaty, and after protesting that “ the right 
of the Irish people to determine how they should act in a 
given crisis is more fundamental for me than even Repub- 
licanism.” His new allies, one suspects, are not greatly 
enamoured of a politician who specialises in such amazing 
gyrations, and who is never at a loss for metaphysical 
reasons that enable him to contradict to-morrow what he 
has said to-day. They may use him as a stalking-horse 
for their own purposes, but they have no intention of sub- 
mitting to his control if he should differ from them, as 
sooner or later he is bound to do, upon a question of policy 
or method. For a time Mr. De Valera may be permitted 
to make the running for the I.R.A. mutineers, but when it 
suits them they will scrap him as readily as he has scrapped 
Document No. 2. ° 

To do them justice the members of the military junta 
who now aspire to establish a dictatorship do not indulge 
in any nonsense about abstract political rights. They are, 
in their own opinion, the men who won the war, and only 
their voice should be heard on the question of making peace. 
Their simple creed rests upon the assumption that because 
a minority declared war upon Great Britain in 1916, a 





minority is justified in declaring war upon any and every 
Government that may function in Ireland, without any 
consideration of the wishes of the mass of the Irish people. 
It sounds like the logic of Bedlam, but this logic is being 
translated into terms of practical politics with a thoroughness 
that leaves no doubt that its practitioners have the courage 
of their convictions. Most armies prefer to operate on a 
single front. The I.R.A. irregulars cheerfully launch 
offensives on four fronts simultaneously. Elaborate raids 
are organised to capture arms and munitions from the 
departing British forces. Half a million gallons of Belfast 
whisky are spilled upon the Dublin quays as a libation to 
the Republic, with the double object of stirring up the 
Northern Government and bringing Dail Eireann into 
contempt by demonstrating its powerlessness to enforce 
its decree calling off the boycott. Open war is waged against 
the Provisional Government by capturing its barracks, 
ambushing soldiers who recognise its authority, wrecking 
newspapers which print its official reports, and kidnapping 
its officers and political organisers. 

So far Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, to the dismay of 
not a few of their friends and to the joy of all their enemies 
at home and abroad, have persisted in turning the cheek 
to the smiter. They have adopted this policy partly on the 
ground that it is bad strategy to do what an opponent is 
feverishly anxious should be done. The I.R.A. mutineers 
and their political backers were eager above all things to 
fasten the charge of aggression upon supporters of the 
Treaty. In this they have failed, and the provocations in 
which they indulged, and the courses to which they are 
now driven, have, as they are aware, done irretrievable 
damage to their cause with the civil population. They 
have thrown away every weapon but naked force, and if 
they succeed it can only be as apostles of force. But force 
is a game that two can play at, and Mr. Collins has never 
shown any leanings towards the doctrine of non-resistance. 
That he has not hit back is no guarantee that he will refrain 
from hitting back in his own time and his own fashion. A 
good many of his critics either fail to appreciate his position 
or wilfully ignore the difficulties with which he and his 
colleagues have to wrestle. 

It may sound impressive to say that as the Treaty Act 
has conferred legal powers upon the Provisional Government 
failure to make drastic use of these powers is in itself a 
confession of defeat. This argument overlooks the fact 
that Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins are pledged to maintain 
the Republic as well as the Provisional Government until 
the people decide between the two, and that Dail Eireann 
insisted upon retaining in its own hands complete control 
of the armed forces. The Provisional Government has 
no army, and so far has not enlisted a single soldier. By 
an agreement with Dail Eireann, fortresses and barracks 
taken over from the British are garrisoned by I.R.A. detach- 
ments who, instead of a pledge of fidelity to the Free State, 
have given an “ assurance” that they “ will not turn their 
arms against any Government elected by the Irish people 
at the election.” To outsiders this might well seem a very 
mild demand to make, but the stipulation that Irish voters 
should have some say in the ordering of their own destinies 
without fear of being shot down in batches is denounced 
by the anti-Treatyite Press as a shameless betrayal of the 
Republic, and a declaration to “‘ defend the Slave State 
by force of arms against any and all Irishmen who sought 
to complete the unfinished work of Tone, of Emmet, of 
Mitchel, of O’Leary and of Pearse and his comrades in 
1916.” So long as the militarists confined their attacks 
to the Provisional Government they ran no risk of a counter- 
offensive. This was Mr. De Valera’s line, but his hot-heads, 
more reckless and more logical, realised that the real obstacle 
was Dail Eireann, and they are now openly assailing its 
authority. The question is no longer whether the I.R.A. 
are prepared to stand by the Free State, but whether they 
are to maintain their oath to the Republic and to uphold 
the fundamental principles of democratic rule. It is 
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probably correct to say that the majority of the I.R.A. as 
individuals would vote for the Republic as against the Free 
State, but it is by no means certain that as soldiers they 
will consent to the usurpation of the rights of the whole 
people by a military junta. And the dictators by using 
inside the army the same methods of coercion with which 
they seek to terrorise the civil population have already 
provoked a formidable reaction against their policy. A 
pro-Treaty officer at Galway has warned the dissentient 
I.R.A. that he and his men are not “to be made cock- 
shots,” and attempts to disarm and kidnap loyal troops 
have not merely strengthened their adhesion to Dail Eireann, 
but have been followed in practically every case by secessions 
from the ranks of the mutineers. The anti-Treatyite 
forces are at a heavy disadvantage from lack of funds, 
and the fact that they are reduced, in many areas, to levying 
supplies at the point of the bayonet does not increase their 
popularity with civilians or stimulate recruiting. 

It is certain that if Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith are forced 
to extremities they will fight, and that they will find plenty 
of men to fight on their side. Whether they will win it is 
not so easy to say. But should it come to civil war there 
will be no laurels for the brows of any victors. One set 
of combatants may defeat the other, but both sides will 
have united to cut Ireland’s throat. The Separatist, whose 
Republicanism, unlike that of Mr. De Valera and his adher- 
ents, is free from any taint, sums up the opinion of all sane 
Irishmen : 

It is not questioned by anybody that the pro-Treaty people 
represent a majority of the people, and the policy of preventing the 
elections by the military overthrow of the Provisional Government 
and the restart of the war with England leaves the pro-Treaty 
Party no option but to meet force with force. The army is either 
the army of the Irish people or it is a tyranny. To attempt to 
run it as the army of a political party is to make it a tyranny. If 
one side proposes to carry on the elections by physical force, the 
other side will do the same. And the Irish nation will go down in 
the abyss between them. And it is all unnecessary blood, if it is 
to be blood, blood unnecessarily and wantonly shed. There was no 
way of settling our quarrel with England save by blood, but that 
way is the one way which will never settle an internal quarrel. 
This quarrel is an internal quarrel, and it is a crime against the 
nation to coquet with the idea of settling it by bloodshed. 


Reason unfortunately is of little avail in Ireland when 
party passions begin to rage. But should the crime of 
attempting to decide a political dispute by civil war be 
perpetrated, whoever wins or loses, history will fix the 
chief responsibility upon the heads of Mr. De Valera and his 
lieutenants. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM 


T is an old controversy whether the “reform” of 
the Universities, their progressive adaptation to 
changing needs and to new social and educational 
ideas, ought to proceed from within or without their own 
bodies. Ought we to leave the Universities to reform— 
or equally, not to reform—themselves ? Or ought Parlia- 
ment, as it has done on previous occasions, to take a hand 
as the representative of the community? So far as the 
old residential Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
concerned, Parliament is apparently to take a hand in the 
movement for reform, for the Royal Commission which 
has just reported has proposed a number of changes for 
which legislative sanction is required. On this occasion, 
the intervention of the State is practically at the Univer- 
sities’ own request. Oxford and Cambridge have asked 
for public money, and they who ask for money may be 
deemed, especially in these days, to ask also for the closest 
scrutiny of their financial affairs and general behaviour. 
Since the war, indeed, Oxford and Cambridge have each 
been receiving an emergency grant of £30,000 a year from 
public funds. But these grants are temporary, and, in 
the view both of the Universities and of the Royal Com- 





mission, they are also inadequate. A regular public grant 
of substantial amount is desired. 

The Commission has certainly not shown itself a hostile 
or captious critic. There is hardly a word in its Report 
that might not have proceeded from the mouths of the 
University Councils themselves. Some hard words, it is 
true, are said about the finances of the College catering 
system, but that is because, on this point, the Commission 
enlisted the services of the head of the catering department 
of the Midland Railway. This gentleman seems to have 
enjoyed himself amongst the dons, and to have spoken 
his mind very fully about their business incapacity. The 
Commission, however, in adopting some of his recommen- 
dations, has done its best to soften the blow. In other 
directions, the Commission has practically accepted Oxford 
and Cambridge at their face value. It has made an immense 
number of recommendations, but the great majority of 
them deal with the internal government of the two Univer- 
sities—a harmless group of questions over which the Com- 
missioners let themselves go with true constitution-monger- 
ing zeal. Some of their proposals under this head—such 
as the virtual supersession of Oxford Convocation and the 
Cambridge Senate, that is, of the control exercised by 
the non-resident graduate voters—are clearly good, but 
many of them are likely to make little difference in practice 
and to result in an assimilation which may be undesirable 
between the Oxford and Cambridge constitutions. 

After all, what most of us want to know about Oxford and 
Cambridge is whether they are doing the best teaching 
work of which they are capable, and how far they are still 
class-preserves—closed to the great majority even of those 
who have received a secondary education. The Com- 
mission has a good deal to say on these points, but rather 
by way of pointing out difficulties than of proposing exten- 
sive changes. On the subject of University teaching it 
has not a single word to offer. It points out—what is 
perfectly true—that by reason of the growth in the number 
of undergraduates, College and University teachers are being 
called upon to do a far greater amount of teaching than 
of old, and that in consequence research, in the arts as well 
as in the sciences, is suffering seriously. It recommends 
better payment for University teachers and a substantial 
increase in their number, including a much greater provision 
for research work and special advanced teaching. It wants 
public money to be applied to these and other vital University 
purposes. It sings a paan in praise of the necessarily and 
admittedly expensive system of individual tuition which 
is in operation at both Universities, and another for the 
benefit of the, also expensive, residential collegiate system. 
It states the case for Oxford and Cambridge as well, and as 
completely, as it can be stated, but it gives scarcely a 
hint that in the methods of University teaching—as apart 
from government and adequacy of provision—there is 
anything at all to criticise. 

Yet we believe that if a representative body of the 
younger Oxford and Cambridge graduates, drawn from 
various walks of life, could be brought together, it would find 
no lack of grounds for criticism of the existing system. The 
standard of scholarship in Oxford and Cambridge is high ; 
the standard of teaching ability is very low indeed. There 
is still no recognition at all of the principle that the teacher 
ought to learn, not merely his subject, but also how to 
teach it. Lectures are too often mumbled, or repeated 
mechanically year after year in the same words, and many 
tutors, confronted with an hour’s individual tuition, display 
an obvious helplessness and consciousness that they have 
no idea of the right way to set about the job. We do not 
suggest for a moment that there are a few elementary 
rules of pedagogy the knowledge of which is enough to 
make a good teacher, but we do think that Oxford and 
Cambridge have carried their scorn of pedagogics to quite 
unreasonable lengths. There is no technique at all in most 
University teaching, and the consequence is an irritating 
waste of time, both at lectures and in private tuition. 
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Secondly, there is the question of the cost of living at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the question of how far they 
are still the preserves of rich men. The Commission dis- 
cusses the cost of living at great length. It proposes some 
economies, not of considerable amount. But, on the 
whole, it comes to the conclusion that Oxford and Cambridge 
are bound to remain expensive, because of their collegiate 
system and of the cost of private tuition, and that not very 
much can be done to improve the position. In this they 
are probably right for the present. The standard of living 
is still set largely by the moderately well-to-do, and, so 
long as this is so, any sumptuary regulations will be com- 
monly evaded. The fact that middle-class parents have 
less to spend is likely to be a far more powerful influence 
in reducing costs than any reforms initiated by the Univer- 
sities or the Royal Commission. 

What students spend at a University, above a minimum 
cost which must be kept as low as possible, depends on what 
they have to spend. In other words, an increase in the 
proportion of poorer students would be the most effective 
way of bringing down the standard of expenditure, which, 
far more than the minimum cost, constitutes the real 
problem. On this point the Commission has not much to 
suggest. It proposes, indeed, that in future College scholar- 
ships should not carry an absolute right to emoluments, 
irrespective of the means of the parents, and that al! scholar- 
ship money should be used for making grants in cases where 
assistance is shown to be necessary. But it is doubtful, 
as the Commissioners themselves recognise, whether this 
will make very much practical difference. They clearly 
do not mean that assistance should be withheld from the 
children of professional men of moderate means, and it is 
to students of these classes that most of it goes already. 
The public school trained boy has still, and will continue 
to have, a substantial advantage in scholarship examina- 
tions. The Commission falls back on increased provision 
for secondary school boys to go to Oxford or Cambridge 
with State or local authority scholarships—not a very 
hopeful line of advance under present conditions. It 
proposes, indeed, some small provision for the special 
admission of adult students of scanty resources, but it is 
fearful of any lowering of educational standards as the 
result of an attempt to cater specially for men and women 
of the poorer classes. 

In short, on the whole, the Commission accepts the fact 
that Oxford and Cambridge must continue to be upper 
and middle class educational institutions, with only a 
slowly growing infiltration of students from the poorer 
classes. We believe this conclusion to be correct. Any 
full “‘ democratic” development of the older Universities 
will be possible only on the basis of a vastly extended and 
democratised system of secondary education. But, if the 
mass of the people cannot go to Oxford and Cambridge, 
that is no reason why Oxford and Cambridge, in common 
with the newer Universities, should not goto them. Already 
something is being done on these lines by the growth of 
extra-mural teaching, and especially of the Tutorial Class 
movements. But what is being done is simply nothing 
at all in comparison with the need. 

The Royal Commission appears to believe that it has been 
generous in this respect. Apart from the grant to each 
University of £100,000 a year for general purposes which it 
proposes, it asks the State to make a grant of £6,000 for 
extra-mural work, as well as one of £4,000 for the women’s 
colleges. It speaks kindly, in the same breath, of the 
University Extension movement, now in its dotage, and 
of the Tutorial Class movement, which is beginning to do 
the work at which University Extension has failed. It 
states that extra-mural work must no longer be regarded 
as a “side-show,” and that it must be recognised as a 
normal and vital part of the functions of the University. 
But, while it proposes that the State should grant £6,000 
a year in aid of this work, it neither discriminates in any 


way between the Extension movement and the much higher 
standard of the University Tutorial Classes, nor proposes 
that any special provision should be made for the develop- 
ment of the work out of existing University resources. In 
fact, it still treats the extra-mural work as a “side-show,”’ 
with only a residuary claim on available resources. 

On the assumptions with which the Commission set out, 
this conclusion was inevitable. Its first assumption was 
that nothing must be done to interferé with the autonomy 
of the Colleges which together make up the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. But by far the greater part of 
the revenue in both cases belongs to the Colleges, and the 
University organisation is only kept going by contributions 
from College funds. Any scheme which leaves College 
independence intact can effect but small modifications 
in the present system. The Commission desires to strengthen 
the University without detracting from the freedom of the 
Colleges, which, it holds, give the University system at 
Oxford and Cambridge its distinctive character. No Oxford 
or Cambridge man is likely to desire the destruction of the 
collegiate system, but it is hardly proved that this involves 
no interference with College endowments. Proposals are 
made, indeed, for their better use and administration for 
College purposes, but the desire for College independence 
has perhaps carried the Commission too far. 

With the Commissioners, we must accept the fact that 
Oxford and Cambridge, under existing conditions, cannot 
become the poor man’s Universities to any great extent. 
So long as class distinctions remain dominant in our school 
system—so long as the public schools maintain their lofty 
isolation, and we fail to make any proper provision 
for general secondary education—so long all Universities 
will remain to some extent, and Oxford and Cambridge 
more than others, the preserves of the upper and middle 
classes. This does not mean that they are more reactionary 
in teaching or outlook than the newer Universities. Indeed, 
they:may be less so, because they represent, on the whole, 
the professional rather than the business sections of the 
community. But it does mean that plans for bringing poor 
men in large numbers to Oxford and Cambridge are not 
likely to succeed, except in conjunction with a reorganised 
system of public education, and that, above all, Oxford and 
Cambridge will only hold the door a very little way ajar 
for the intra-mural working-class student. In compen- 
sation, they ought to undertake, in conjunction with the 
working-class bodies, a big development of extra-mural 
education. 

The main point on which the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission seems open to criticism is on the score of its com- 
placency. The shortcomings of Oxford and Cambridge 
may be difficult enough to deal with, but they—and, above 
all, their intimate connection with the inadequacies of the 
present school system—ought to be fully recognised. We 
are far from grudging the older Universities the money 
for which they ask; we hope, indeed, that, despite Sir 
Eric Geddes, they will get all the Commission recommends. 
But the case for the grant would have been strengthened, 
and not weakened, if the Commission had shown some 
appreciation of the faults, as well as of the great merits, 
of University education. There is a great deal wrong with 
both Oxford and Cambridge—class-bias, lack of teaching 
ability, lack of balance in the curricula, bad administration, 
undue expensiveness, and other faults, to set off against the 
advantages which the Report so eloquently describes. 
Many of the faults are not directly curable by Royal Com- 
mission or by legislation, but it is essential to be alive to 
their existence, as the Commissioners do not appear to have 
been. Rightly, under present circumstances, the Com- 
mission is against any attempt by the State to participate 
directly in the University administration. That would 
make things no better. But some outside control, and 
particularly some voice in University affairs for those who 
are responsible for the school system, is much to be desired. 
The Commission may result in some improvement in admin- 
istration and the use of endowments, but it only postpones 
till a more convenient season any real consideration of the 
proper place of the Universities in the general educational 
system. 
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GOOD LUCK 


ANY people are complaining of a deluge of postcards 
M that has lately fallenon England. Half the popu- 
lation seems already to have received them. 
They come to the just and the unjust, and no one can tell 
from whom, for they are all anonymous. They are on an 
old pattern. When the world was more pious, postcards 
containing chain prayers used to be popular. Every one 
who received one of these postcards was expected to copy 
out the prayer on nine other postcards, and each of his 
victims was expected to copy the prayer out on nine other 
postcards in the hope that the prayer might ultimately 
make its way right round the world. There was a theory 
—comparable in a measure to M. Coué’s theory—that the 
repetition of a form of words would produce magical results. 
Most of the people who received these postcards were 
extremely annoyed by them. Many of them, however, 
would sit down and write out their nine copies lest something 
worse might befall them. It was usually suggested that, 
if they did not do so, they would be punished by some 
kind of ill-luck, and it is a poor spirit that will not purchase 
immunity from ill-luck at the cost of a few pence and a 
little penmanship. Certainly, to break the chain without 
consulting a clergyman would have been to incur a grave 
responsibility. 

The postcard that is now going the rounds of the world 
does not pretend to any religious sanction. It simply 
expresses a wish for the recipient’s good luck. It runs 
as follows : 

Goop Luck! Copy this out and send it to nine people to whom 
you wish good luck. The chain was started by an American officer 
and should go around the world eight times. Do not break the 
chain, as whoever does will have bad luck. Do it within twenty-four 
hours and count nine days and you will have great good luck. 

Now, that on the surface is a very pretty kind of wish. 
The prospect of having “ great good luck” as a result of 
merely writing nine postcards and counting nine days is 
a far, far better prospect than most of us have ever known. 
Yet it is a curious fact that hardly anyone is grateful. 
Good-tempered people may do little more than shrug their 
shoulders, but the plethoric and the peppery become quite 
unreasonably violent and talk as if they would be satisfied 
with nothing less than the American officer’s blood. That 
American officer is just now the most unpopular man in 
England. He has committed the unpardonable sin of 
inventing a circular that cannot, unless you are hopelessly 
free from superstition, be thrown into the wastepaper 
basket without a second thought. How gentle in approach 
is the money-lender compared to him! Never a week passes 
but a money-lender offers to lend me from £5 to £5,000— 
without security, God bless his trusting heart !—and never 
a threat does he utter, even by implication, if I do not 
respond in the same spirit. Yet, if he chose to employ 
threats, he could undoubtedly increase his business to a 
great extent. If he wound up his circular with a hint that, 
if I did not borrow £5,000, I should catch elephantiasis, 
I, for one, would be tempted to take his money and say 
no more about it. It is appalling to think of the vast 
sums one could be forced to, borrow by these means. One 
would gradually find that one had become a millionaire 
through sheer timidity, and one would not like the respon- 
sibility of being a millionaire. A hundred thousand or 
so—one could at least spend that. But it is difficult to 
see how one could spend a million pounds without injuring 
one’s health. One would have to put it in a bank, and, if 
one put it in a bank, one might as well not have borrowed 
it. Luckily, the money-lender realises that he must not 
thrust his money on people who do not want it. If he did, 
he would become a social pest, and we should find a means 
of putting an end to his activities. As it is, one can throw 
his cards and his circulars into the wastepaper basket 
without a qualm. One even begins to think kindly of 
him as a potential friend in need. 


It is otherwise with the sender of “ good luck” post- 
cards. If you receive one of them, your first thought is, 
“* What enemy has done this ?”’ You look for the signature, 
and find none. You look at the handwriting, and it is 
disguised. All that you know is that some wretched victim 
of superstition has attempted to ward off bad luck from 
himself by a cheap display of benevolence towards you. 
Sometimes it is cheap beyond forgiveness. I met a poet 
last week to whom someone had sent the “ good luck” 
formula in an unstamped letter and who had to pay four- 
pence for the excess postage. It has had an extrer:-ly 
bad effect on him. He can think of nothing but revenge. 
Every day he decides on a different person as the one most 
likely to have wronged him, and no sooner does he do so 
than he dispatches his best wishes to them in an envelope 
without a stamp. Meanwhile, the Post Office surplus 
mounts up. It is said that Mr. Kellaway regards the 
American officer as the noblest figure that has appeared 
in America since Lincoln. 

As for the rest of us, there is nothing to be gained from 
abusing the man. He has been loosed upon the world for 
some unknown reason, and we may as well make the best 
of him. After all, there have been worse plagues in the 
past. There were the ten plagues of Egypt, and there 
was the Sphinx of Thebes. Any single one of the labours 
of Hercules was infinitely more exhausting than the filling 
up of nine postcards with a pretty little wish. The chief 
difficulty about the postcards is that one is reluctant to 
send them to the people to whom one wishes good luck 
most. It is not the sort of thing that one does to a friend. 
It is, I think, legitimate if the friend is an American, for, 
after all, America cannot get out of its responsibility for 
having produced the American officer. But it is not every- 
one who possesses nine American friends. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is obvious that thousands of men and women 
must at present be gravely perplexed as to what they 
ought to do. I met a publisher who had received the post- 
card and who was in a state of great anxiety because he 
felt that, if he did not send his nine postcards, he would 
be taking risks that in the uncertain state of the publishing 
world he could not afford to take. I met a lady who was 
equally perturbed as a result of receiving the postcard, 
because she wishes shortly to go to Paris by aeroplane. 
These are but two representative figures in a world of men 
and women who wish to behave honourably and yet to 
behave in a way consistent with safety. They cannot 
send postcards to their friends—partly because, not being 
adept forgers, they cannot disguise their handwriting to 
a point at which a friend would not recognise it—but they 
must send them to somebody. Another lady with whom 
I discussed the problem told me that she had got out of 
the difficulty in a way which seems to me scarcely justifiable. 
At first she had thought of sending all the nine post- 
cards to dignitaries of the Church. She had just decided to 
address one to Dean Inge, when suddenly there appeared 
in her mind a pathetic vision of that austere preacher 
sitting down, wrapped in deeper gloom than ever and more 
in sorrow than in anger, to copy out his toll of postcards. 
Not only this, but she felt sure that scores of his admirers 
had sent the Dean the postcard already. Every morning’s 
post must bring at least a dozen, and, as each of them has 
to be copied out nine times, she saw him in her mind’s eye 
toiling in secret and without intermission at his endless 
stream of postcards, stretching his thumb at intervals to 
keep off writer’s cramp, with groanings unutterable. Who 
in the circumstances could have added to his burden? 
Not, at least, this lady of all ladies the most charitable. 

She consequently turned for help to the London Tele- 
phone Directory and picked out nine names from it more 
or less at random. She chose them, she said, for their 
beauty. She thought at first of sending some of the cards 
to limited liability companies the names of which specially 
attracted her. There was the Jiffy Prepared Firewood 
Co., for instance, and there was Jigs, Ltd., Engineering 
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Tools Designers. Then there was another curious company 
that had only initials and was entered in the Directory as 
J. M., Shock Absorbers Works. It is a question that calls 
for the subtlety of a medieval schoolman, however—whether 
to wish good luck to a limited liability company is the 
same thing as to wish good luck to a person. The lady 
wisely decided not to risk it. She accordingly limited her 
choice to the names of individual men and women. She 
sent the first card to a fish salesman with a delightful 
name who had an address in Billingsgate Buildings. She 
we tempted at first to send the whole nine to fish salesmen. 
It was pleasant to imagine the sort of things a fish salesman 
belonging to Billingsgate Buildings would say on looking 
through his morning post and discovering the peccant 
posteard. It is doubtful whether anybody but a fish 
salesman, indeed, could do justice to the situation. It 
seemed unfair, however, to upset the fish market on the 
eve of Holy Week—especially unfair to provoke it to 
speech scarcely congruous with the Lenten season. She 
therefore resolved not to send more than one card to men 
who had the same profession. She addressed the second 
card to an umbrella manufacturer at Hornsey, the third 
to a toy dog breeder, the fourth to a hatter in order to 
make him madder still, the fifth to a man who was described 
as a “ Whsle Frntre Mnfr,”’ and who is therefore probably 
Welsh, the sixth to a Scottish humorist in order to give 
him something to make him laugh on the wrong side of 
his mouth, the seventh to a Presbyterian minister, the 
eighth to a turf accountant, and the ninth to a potato 
merchant with what she called a “ perfectly heavenly 
name.” By this time she had begun thoroughly to enjoy 
herself, and, when she had written the ninth address, she 
felt something akin to the deep regret with which Gibbon 
laid down his pen as he finished the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. One has only to turn to the Telephone 
Directory and dip casually among the names and pro- 
fessions that are mentioned in it in order to realise how 
much she must have enjoyed herself. No novelist dare 
invent such names as appear in profusion in that admirable 
volume. The names in Dickens and Meredith are tame 
compared tosomeofthem. At the same time, it is a question 
whether it is not malicious to wish a man good luck 
merely because he has a pretty name. The lady is now 
counting the nine days carefully to see whether the spell 
works in such unusual circumstances. As the ninth day 
approaches, she is beginning to wish that, after all, she 
had sent the postcards to her friends. She declares that 
she does honestly wish the best of luck to the fish salesman 
and the toy dog breeder and the turf accountant and the 
Presbyterian minister. But can one be said to wish good 
luck to a person of whom one knows nothing but his pro- 
fession and his name? It is to be hoped that one can, 
as one is glad to think of what the Scottish humorist said 
about the American officer when he went out to buy a 
packet of postcards. I do not think he said a word too 
much. I received one of the postcards myself, and he 
expressed my feelings exactly. vw. B 


POTATOES AND MAN 
A LTHOUGH very considerable work has been done 


of late years to improve potato breeding in this 

country, it may be doubted whether we have yet 
done much more than tithe the possibilities of that remark- 
able plant. Our annual crop is round about five million 
tons a year and suffices for home consumption, but we have 
never ventured, so to speak, to use the potato up to the 
hilt. In this direction Germany is a long way in front of us. 
Before the war the annual production of the German 
Empire was ten times our own, and the great residue, left 
when the national table had been spread, was used for 
flour, potato starch, sago and spirit. The by-products 


from the distilleries were found to be very rich in carbo- 


hydrates and were fed to farm stock in place of maize. We 
spend about twenty million pounds a year on maize, and of 
that amount about nineteen million pounds is paid outside 
the British Empire, so that we could save a very consider- 
able amount if we could utilise the potato as it is being 
utilised in Germany. There are, of course, many difficulties 
in the way. In the first place, we have no plant for dealing 
with potatoes on commercial lines and, although certain 
tentative experiments have been made, I do not think they 
have resulted in anything better than a loss. While some 
soils, like those of Lincolnshire and parts of Scotland, will 
yield fifteen to twenty tons of potatoes to the acre, there is 
plenty of land in England that will only return from four to 
five, after having received a heavy dressing of farm or 
artificial manure, so that it is clear that if the extension is 
to be made economic it can only be carried out under soil 
conditions that are strictly suitable. 

A further trouble with the potato is its extreme suscepti- 
bility to certain destructive diseases. Of the wart disease, 
which is perhaps the worst of all, I have written before in 
these columns. It may be said with some confidence that 
this trouble is now mastered; the immune varieties defy 
soil that is saturated with infection, and the only reason why 
other varieties are grown is that trading interests are a 
great deal stronger than common sense and carry more 
weight at the Ministry of Agriculture. Susceptible varieties 
of the kind that do not absorb much fat in cooking, because 
the starch is not very dry, are wanted for the national trade 
in “ fish and chips,” and hundreds of thousands of people 
with votes would probably use them against any Govern- 
ment that forced them to eat potatoes that did not fry so 
satisfactorily as some of the susceptibles do. So, save in 
the case of infected land, the Ministry is content to advocate 
the use of immune varieties rather than to insist upon it. 

There are other diseases that play a very big part in the 
histary of the potato, and some of them are extremely 
interesting. Such are leaf curl and mosaic, which, accord- 
ing to recent investigations, made chiefly in Holland and the 
United States, whose Governments take agriculture and 
horticulture seriously, are highly infectious. 

Leaf curl is a disease of potatoes associated with the 
curling of the lower leaves, with a general deterioration 
which results in a very small yield. It is perpetuated by 
means of the “seed” and is at its worst in the south of 
England and in the counties with the smallest rainfall. It 
affects chiefly the first early varieties and, of course, the 
favourite main crops, the kinds that are not immune. It is 
to be found all over the world,and has done considerable 
damage in America. 

Mosaic disease derives its name from the mottling of the 
leaves and subsequent crinkling of the foliage. It occurs at 
all times in the season and, like leaf curl, is most severe in 
the drier and warmer parts of England. It also is carried in 
the “ seed ” tuber, and affected plants reproduce the disease 
every year. Spraying has been recommended of late to 
deal with the infecting aphis, but it seems fairly clear that 
the first step towards elimination is the rejection of all 
infected “ seeds.” 

The virus that a diseased plant contains is carried in the 
first instance by aphides, much as malaria is carried by the 
mosquito. For many years it has been well known that 
Scottish seed potatoes are far healthier than those that are 
raised in the south, and English growers have been warned 
again and again not to save their own “ seed ” for potatoes, 
or at least to use them not more than once and then to get 
a fresh stock, preferably from Scotland. This advice was 
founded chiefly on experience, but no scientific reason could 
be assigned to it until lately, when it was found that the 
potato aphis does not thrive in those parts of Scotland 
where the finest potatoes are produced, because the climatic 
conditions are not favourable to it. There are outbreaks— 
Scotland cannot present a clean bill of health—but they are 
much less severe north of Tweed and in upland areas than 
they are elsewhere. Perhaps the aphis does not thrive in 
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Scotland as it does in England, because it makes its appear- 
ance late in the season owing to the more severe weather, 
when the potatoes have acquired a definite power of 
resistance. 

One of the results of investigation is to show, or at least to 
suggest, that the so-called “ deterioration” of potatoes is 
not a matter of physiology, but a matter of definite infection. 
The grower who chooses his ground carefully, sprays his 
potatoes when the plant is in full leaf, with a mixture that 
is harmful to the aphis, and eliminates diseased plants as 
soon as he sees them, should be able to obtain absolutely 
clean “‘ seed.” Where this examination is very thorough, it 
should be possible to use the home-raised “ seed ” several 
times in succession, though only very skilled growers would 
be wise to do this. The present loss from leaf curl is esti- 
mated to be in the neighbourhood of fifty per cent. of the 
crops infected ; from mosaic the loss is a little smaller. 

These virus diseases have been under examination at 
Kew Gardens and in Manchester University, and research 
work has also been carried out in Ireland. The Kew experi- 
ments have now been transferred to the laboratory of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Harpenden. Unfortunately, these 
diseases affect potatoes that are immune to wart disease, but 
one of the immunes, “ Great Scot ” by name, is apparently 
highly resistant. It is disquieting to know that the latter 
diseases are to be found among potato crops of farm and 
garden throughout the country, and they are persistently 
virulent in the warmer and drier parts of England. Even 
in Scotland there are certain districts in which the potato 
aphis thrives, and the early view that diseased potatoes sent 
north would cure themselves has been found to exist merely 
as an expression of Scottish altruism. Where potato plants 
can get away quickly and the aphis is slow in coming, all is 
well. 

There are several aphides which attack potatoes, but the 
one most commonly known (it enjoys the unfortunate name 
of Rhopalosiphon Dianthi), is found in America, as well as 
Europe, and passes the winter either in a state of inactivity 
or as an egg on one of the various host plants. Hard frosts, 
like those we experienced in the beginning of February, are 
likely to be extremely useful to growers. Mr. A. D. Cotton, 
the mycologist of the Ministry of Agriculture, suggests that 
strong winds during the period of first migration in spring 
might avail largely to limit the season’s attacks, and that 
boisterous autumn weather may affect the aphides when 
they are looking for winter quarters. He suggests, further, 
that Scotland’s immunity may be due in part at least to her 
rather inhospitable forests and moorlands, to which no self- 
respecting aphis will go in search of winter quarters. 

The very great deterioration to be found in the gardens 
and allotments in England is regarded by Mr. Cotton as 
due in eighty per cent. of the cases to definite infection by 
the virus of mosaic or leaf curl. It is clear that much work 
is called for to bring home to the private grower the need for 
careful selection of his “ seed ” potatoes and the subsequent 
spraying of the plant. Unfortunately, spraying to be 
effective must be continuous, say once a fortnight, from 
May to September, and the cost of labour renders this 
impossible, save in the case of small quantities of very small 
stock. The old-fashioned folk who keep their “ seed ” 
year after year, run risks of crop failure that they would not 
contemplate if they were better informed. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to glance at the analogy 
between certain diseases that attack man, animals and 
vegetation. Typhus, yellow, trench and sandfly fevers are 
communicated by lice, mosquitoes and sandflies. Sleeping 
sickness is due to the tsetse fly, malaria to the anophyles 
mosquito and relapsing fever to ticks. The foot-and-mouth 
disease virus remains to be discovered, rabies is communi- 

cated by the saliva of an infected animal. Tobacco, 
cucumber, mangel, bean, potato, clover, lettuce and soya 
all suffer from mosaic communicated by various aphides, 
some of which are yet unplaced. Potato leaf curl, spinach 
and maize and sugar cane blight are due to aphides. These 


aphides leave no visible organism and the problems await 
further investigation. It is to be feared, however, that they 
will not get very much attention in this country just 
now, while education and research are considered fit sub- 
jects for rigid “‘ economy.” 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE TELEGRAM OF THE 370 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have before me the Times of April 7th, 1922, in which 
it is stated that the telegram sent by 870 Members of Parliament 
to Mr. Lloyd George in the spring of 1919 was sent “ upon the 
receipt of a telegram from Lord Northcliffe . . . who was then 
in France and was fully informed of the Prime Minister's ter- 
giversations.” In view of the enormous historical importance 
of Lord Northcliffe’s telegram, would it not be well that the 
correct text of it should now be ascertained and printed? There 
may be a copy in the French Foreign Office.—Yours, etc., 

April 11th. GraHaM WALLAS. 

[There are plenty of copies of the telegram in London, but 
it remains technically a private document, and unless Lord 
Northcliffe chooses to publish it, we hardly suppose that anyone 
else will do so.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR EAST 


To the Editor of Toe New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—In your article on the problem of the Near East you 
allude to the difficulty of finding any vital statistics which 
have not been manipulated to prove some theory or other. 
May I remind you that for Western Thrace at any rate there 
are fairly accurate statistics of the population. This census 
was taken only two years ago, under Freneh auspices, during 
the Inter-Allied occupation of Thrace, and, allowing for the 
fact that members of the Greek Church are apt to be recorded 
as *“* Greeks” and Moslems as “ Turks,” and that Pomaks 
(a pure Bulgarian race, whose forefathers were forcibly ‘* con- 
verted ” to Islam, so as to save their women from the Turk) are 
often also counted as Turks, the figures should be correct. The 
returns give the total population of Western Thrace as 212,622. 
Of these the proportions are : 


Bulgarians 7 in ee “se ee 69,154 
Pomaks .. ee ee ee ee e° 11,739 
Turks 73,220 
Greeks i — a 51,706 
Jews, Armenians and Gipsies 6,808 


It can be seen at a glance that the Greeks are barely one 
in four of the population. As M. Venizelos said (March 15th, 
1918) when renouncing all Greek claims to be interested in 
Thrace, the Greek element only inhabits the coast-line towns; 
the backbone of the country is not Greek. 

As to the fitness of Greece to rule subject races, handed over 
to her without stringent safeguards, the records of the last 
two years in Macedonia, and in Thrace itself since May, 1920, 
fully show that she is intent on “ Greecizing ’’ her new possessions, 
which means crushing out other elements “ by every means, 
moral and physical.” By this time the Bulgarian fugitives 
alone number scores of thousands. They arrive here, destitute 
and starving, to add one more burden to the load under which 
Bulgaria is already staggering. Against their own expressed 
wish—for 86 out of the 92 communes petitioned the Conference 
of San Reno in vain to be given local autonomy—these people 
have been disposed of to balance certain accounts, which have 
still to be rendered. In Eastern Thrace it is contended now 
that the population is largely Turkish. It ought to be remem- 
bered, however, that 200,000 Bulgarians, driven from their 
farms by Enver Pasha’s armies, still are awaiting repatriation. 

The fate of Western Thrace is the more piteous because they 
have had a short spell of something like self-government under 
Inter-Allied control. That six months was a time of rapid 
progress and co-operation of races. Plans were drawn up and 
partly executed of afforestation, drainage of the marshes and 
stamping out malaria. Secondary schools were established, 
with scholarships for each of the communes, given without 
respect of race or creed. High hopes were raised that this 
state of things might continue under the League of Nations. 
The misery under Greek misrule is the more acute for the con- 
trast. In several respects it is more intolerable under the 
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Greeks than even under the Turks, for the Turks respected religion 
and the schools. The Greeks have shut the churches of the 
Bulgarian Orthodox, destroyed their holy books, closed the 
schools and forbidden the language, with the deliberate intention 
of driving out the almost ineradicable tillers of the soil, Turkish 
and Bulgarian alike. 

The Treaty of Neuilly, as you point out, is practically set 
aside. By Article 48 of that Treaty the Powers guarantee to 
Bulgaria “her economic outlets to the Aigean Sea.” The 
Treaties of Sévres reduce that article to a dead letter, and, 
with the impossibility of direct transit to the Aigean, increase 
enormously the difficulties of Bulgaria in paying the vast sums 
exacted of her as “reparations” and indemnities. In fact, 
the financial screw is turned upon Bulgaria both ways. She 
is required to pay all but impossible sums, while her resources 
are so retrenched that it would be hard for her for years to 
come to pay her way. 

As for Balkan unrest, it will not be ended by arbitrarily 
hacking off slices of territory, regardless of the desires and hopes 
of the inhabitants, to pay off political scores incurred elsewhere. 
The Old Way to pay New Debts has brought the Turk back 
into Europe, and created a new set of problems, compared 
with which the much talked of “ difficulty ” of settling ethnical 
claims by plebiscite is a small matter indeed. 

When all other ways have been tried, with intolerable suffering 
to the peoples in question, it may perhaps strike some political 
genius among statesmen that to respect the instinct of nationality, 
or, to quote the words of the manifesto of the Allied Powers 
after three years of war, “ to revindicate for ourselves, and for 
all, the rights of peoples so dispose of themselves,” will bring 
peace not only to the Balkan nations but ensure it in Europe. 
—yYours, etc., E. M. GARRETT. 

Sofia. April 2nd. 


EUGENICS AND POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—The philosophers tell us that our lives are made up 
of but two factors—heredity and environment—and that, 
of these, heredity is much the more powerful. Common 
experience corroborates this. If we want a man for a job we 
bother comparatively little about his circumstances; much 
about himself. In view of this, it is interesting to note that 
the reform movement of the world is concerned almost exclusively 
with the weaker factor. I cannot remember a heredity article 
in THe New STATESMAN. 

Why is this? Perhaps because the problems of heredity 
are considered more a specialist’s problems. But they are of 
such overwhelming importance that they have got to be stated 
in plain language. And that they are capable of such statement 
is obvious to anyone who has the good luck to read the Eugenics 
Review. 

I wonder whether there is something more in it. Anyone 
who attends the meetings of Socialists, Neo-Malthusians, 
Eugenists, or whatever the particular brand of thought may be, 
will soon recognise that it is common to them all to dislike any 
way of salvation save their own. It is not a pleasing trait ; 
but it is very deep-seated. And in the case of a Labour journal 
there is a real difficulty. Its clients suffer, mainly by the unjust 
accident of birth, from a bad environment. To attack this 
unfairness is natural, and wholly good. 

But I urge that no resentment against the iniquities of birth- 
environment should close our eyes to the still graver iniquities 
of birth heredity. Politics are, in reality, the science of national 
happiness. But to be happy, or to spread happiness, one must 
be born with the necessary party. Now, it is plain to anyone 
who notes what is going on that each year the average of our 
people is getting in this respect a little worse—i.e., a little less 
capable of enjoying the better forms of happiness. 

It would be a pretty courageous thing for a Labour candidate, 
or, indeed, for a candidate of any party, to get up and say: 
“Some of you, dear friends, would be better dead; and one 
of our problems this evening is to consider how you may be 
debarred from passing on your bad luck to future generations.” 
But if these future generations are to have more and better 
happiness than we, something of the kind has got to be said— 
and done.—Yours, etc., A. K. Buiey. 

Neston, Birkenhead. 

_ [We agree that the factor of heredity (properly defined) is 
more “ powerful” and important than the factor of environment, 
but while the latter can be modified by political action, the 
former, in the present state of civilised public opinion, and of 
scientific knowledge, cannot. A candidate who made the 


remark Mr. Bulley suggests might be courageous, but he would 
also be extremely presumptuous. He might easily, in a racial 
sense, be himself without knowing it the least “ fit” man in 
the room. There are very few, if any, human “ strains” which 
we can definitely say are bad strains, that is to say, strains which 
cannot possibly produce geniuses as well as epileptics and lunatics. 
And even if our knowledge in that respect were adequate what 
could we do? We can segregate individuals with serious mental 
deficiency as, indeed, we already do more or less efficiently, 
but we imagine that Mr. Bulley has in mind measures of much 
wider scope and importance than that. There are people we 
know who advocate “ compulsory sterilisation” applied on a 
wide scale. But to that proposal there are two objections 
which seem decisive : (1) that our knowledge of human biology 
is quite insufficient to enable us to select the subjects of such 
an experiment, and (2) that the experiment itself is revolting 
to the minds of all but a very few eugenic enthusiasts. To 
most of us a proposal for some form of painless execution would 
be far more tolerable. There remains, of course, the possibility 
of some positive experiment in human eugenics, such as that 
lately suggested by Professor William McDougal, involving 
not the elimination of the “ unfit” but the selection and special 
endowment of the specially “fit”; but any experiment of 
that kind would seem, at present, at any rate, to be a matter rather 
for private enterprise than for political action.—Ed. N.S.] 


TEMPERAMENT AND DRUNKENNESS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Pray allow me a brief note in reply to Sir Sydney 
Olivier’s letter in your issue of April Ist, especially lest I should 
have given a wrong impression of my personal experience. 
Sir Sydney asks me whether I write from observation of the city 
industrial negro in the States. I have been for about three 
months in North America in each of the last three years and 
have seen in all two drunken persons, both white (a third was 
dubiously drunk, but certainly white). In what I wrote I was 
therefore only following what is, I believe, the well-founded and 
general view of the negro as he is when and where alcohol is 
readily obtainable. Indeed, one of the many myths about 
Prohibition in the United States was to the effect that the 
movement arose in the South, naturally because of the special 
problem created by the negro, and would as naturally end there. 
In Chicago last year I visited a police court on a Monday morning 
and saw several negroes and others, who had been drunk on the 
Saturday night. The magistrate told me that the negroes were 
the large majority of the relatively very small number of such 
cases coming before him under the present law. 

Sir Harry Johnston is, I believe, a first hand and sympathetic 
observer, who is not of Sir Sydney’s view. 

Even if, as surely no one questions, the very extrovert negro Is 
very fond of alcohol, one still cannot understand his great liking 
for it on Mr. Dougail’s theory, that alcohol is desired by the 
introvert ‘‘ because it makes him temporarily extrovert.” 

It is for Scotsmen, or Red Indians, or other introverts, to deal 
as best they may with Sir Sydney when he says that drink makes 
the introvert “either insane or, if he maintains control of 
himself, morose.”—Yours, etc., LENS. 

Royal Institution. 

April 9th. 


M. COUE AND THE PSYCHO-ANALYSTS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is strange that in the discussions of M. Coué’s 
expositions no comment has been made on what is surely the 
feature of most general interest—namely, the evidence they 
present of the intellectual isolation, and in many respects 
stagnation, of modern France. ; 

The illuminating researches on clinical psychology which have 
been carried out in other countries during the past twenty years, 
notably in Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, England, Germany, 
Holland and America and also in Russia and Italy, researches for 
the most part coupled with the name “ psycho-analysis,” have 
passed France by without evoking an echo; and that country, 
once pre-eminent in clinical psychology, would now appear to be 
able to export no other contribution to the subject than a 
resuscitation of the more elementary of the truisms enunciated 
by the Nancy school of forty or fifty years ago.—Yours, etc., 

111 Harley Street, W. 1. ERNEST JONES. 

April 8th. 
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Miscellany 
MUSIC-HALL MILESTONES 


E banishing of the individual variety turn from 

the Palladium in favour of the razzle-dazzle 

collectivism of revue set many people talking 
about the decay of the music-hall, and it was deemed as 
necessary for all true-hearted Englishmen to sob as if the 
last fox had been shot and the last hunter had been sent 
to the knackers in Antwerp. Men steeped in the tradition, 
hard-shell people of affairs who could rattle you off the best 
bill at the “Old Mo” in its happiest times, dolorously 
set our two remaining variety houses of central London 
against a splendid eleven of the ‘nineties and saw nothing 
but blackest revolution in this state of affairs. It was all 
high treason to the tradition, and there was another traitor, 

Mr. Bransby Williams, going off to “ the legitimate” and 
leaving the halls an even easier prey to their cinemato- 
graphic rivals. But as a matter of fact, the music-hall 
tradition was not a long one. It was, while it lasted, very 
formal and stylistic and had as stiff a set of rules as the 
sonnet. But the red-nosed comedian with the broken 
brolly is an eminent Victorian, nothing more. He has no 
place in any of the good King Georges’ days. For he was 
not born when George IV. died, and he was coming pretty 
near to the end of his tether when George V. was crowned. 

The music-hall, as we knew it and are supposed to lament 
it, was the legitimate child of two respectably wedded 
parents; their marriage-lines are the Act of 1843. Before 
1848 the playing of all drama that came within “ the 
patent ” was restricted to the “ patent” theatres. This 
monstrous abuse created, apart from the “ patent ” houses 
in the West End, saloon theatres. Sometimes the stage 
was in a hall, sometimes in a garden, as at the Yorkshire 
Stingo in the Marylebone Road, or at the Rosemary Branch 
in Hoxton. The saloon theatres were not allowed to 
touch the accepted British authors (these were, of course, 
the monopoly of the “ patent ” theatres), but their artistic 
level was a fairly high one. They were the medium for 
bringing to England the dramatic first-fruits of the French 
romantic movement. You could see over your pot of ale 
Dumas and Hugo, acted no doubt in the grand, romantic 
style with rhetoric enough to drown the cannikins’ clink ; 
or, by journeying to the Grecian in the City Road, you 
could hear for a sixpence all the latest Parisian light opera. 
But you could not have Shakespeare or Sheridan, and in 
1834 some incorrigible Shakespeareans who tried to smuggle 
Othello into the Union Saloon, Shoreditch, were taken 
before the magistrates and fined for their impudence. 
Officialdom now drives our school-children out of the 
Shakespearean matinée in the name of legality; then it 
drove Shakespeare from the saloon to uphold “the patent.” 
But some influential men were at work to end the scandal, 
and the Act of 1848 made an end of protection and ‘‘the 
patent” and set up free trade in plays. 

The result was a swift development of the theatres 
proper or Lord Chamberlain’s houses; they could grow 
and multiply on their own lines, while the saloon theatres 
were rather cut out by the new arrangement. What they 
did was to assimilate themselves to the bar-parlour “ free 
and easy” concert, and the modern music-hall was the 
result of the union. Probably the first child of the marriage 
was the old Canterbury. 

3 The point about the Victorian music-hall was its ruthless 
rigidity of technique. orally, it took little notice of 
convention and its humour was quite astoundingly “ broad ” 
for the times in which it lived. But artistically it was all 
convention and quite astoundingly narrow for the immense 
Vitality that was poured into it. But, as in the case of all 
arts, the more rules there are (within reason), the easier 
It is to do good work. That is why there are so many 
good sonnets and so much atrocious vers libres. In the 
same way historic comedy has very often worked in “ types.” 





To have all the kingdoms of the earth at one’s disposal 
is so embarrassing ; far jollier to have only a shire. The 
Victorian music-hall had its types and, what is more, it 
had a definite technique for the types. The Burlington 
Berties showed a speck of red silk handkerchief at the 
breast and elaborated their abandon with a richly con- 
servative apparatus of winks, flourishes of the cane and 
tapping of the topper. Miss Vesta Tilley has paid her 
last farewell to the music-hall, but it is possible to see the 
remnants of the ceremony in the glossy, galloping Johnnies 
that Mr. Whit Cunliffe still “creates.” There were the 
shrewish dames, who faced square at you for the patter, 
arms crossed and eyes leering. There were the red-nosed 
men with their loyalty to a violent make-up and grotesque 
garments. Their uniform had slight variations, but it 
was a uniform. The militarists are right. Uniform tells. 
Has Mr. Robey ever been the same since revue compelled 
him to get out of his collarless, clerical black? Charlie 
Chaplin, trained for the halls and gifted with a superb 
instinct for doing the right thing in the right way, has 
kept to uniform. Charlie the dude is a wretched creature 
compared to Charlie the dud. The jokes, too, were uniform. 
Originality was confined to throwing new lights on old 
humours. Love-making in a surrounding of booze, kippers, 
landladies and lodgers sufficed. The park in the dark was 
the setting of a thousand and one vaudeville nights. Those 
were the rules; that the containing vessel. The game was 
to keep the rules and not break the vessel, yet, at the 
same time, to give the vessel just enough new wine. The 
test was to add to the tradition without toppling the whole 
thing over. Mr. Robey is sometimes advertised as “ The 
President of the Academy of Mirth.” A just description, 
for the art of the music-hall was supremely intolerant of 
young revolutionaries. It was staid, academic. What 
sort of reception would Grock have got had he wandered 
into a music-hall of the ’eighties or ’nineties? Grock and 
Leno, supreme clowns, are surely poles asunder. 

Who killed Cock Robin, as Mr. Osbert Sitwell would 
ask? Was there here a Eunuch Arden? Did a refined 
taste rebel against booze and bedrooms for its dietary of 
jest? Or did patience rise up against this tyranny of 
broken boots and brollies? It takes many waves to wear 
away such granite. A very powerful wave was that which 
came surging off the Atlantic. Rag-time, with its tem- 
pestuous and croony variations, shattered the old technique 
of the comedienne. It demanded new dances, new gestures, 
new assaults on harmony. In a word, it demanded new 
artists. Enter Miss Ethel Levey, Miss Violet Loraine, Miss 
Hilda Glyder; the change in style is nothing short of 
revolutionary. Add to them the wildly anarchic methods 
of Beattie and Babs and there is sufficient explosive to 
shatter one of the old vessels altogether. Rag-time, with 
its own type of sorrowful ditty (“ You made me love you, 
I didn’t want to do it’), drove out the old and simple 
sentimentalism, while bare-backed “ trots” and “ hugs” 
and “shakes” cleared away the frills and high kicks of 
the comedienne’s traditional song and dance. 

There was revue before rag-time, but rag-time made revue 
a British institution. This meant that the young artists 
were apprenticed in a new school. The Victorian book of 
rules was thrown aside. The gag-writers were displaced 
by Yankee and Yiddish syncopators. Then followed the 
war, and the war brought with it a largely new public for 
theatre and music-hall alike. The old music-hall audience 
in London was largely male, and many of those males dis- 
appeared from London. These were the young men who 
had been brought up to the tradition, and their places were 
taken by soldiers on leave from anywhere and everywhere. 
What could an Australian from the back-blocks, a High- 
lander from the Hebrides, and an English miner enjoy 
most in common? The answer was, of course, noise, 
colour and a beauty chorus, not a traditional technique 
of drollery and the debonair. Furthermore, the licence of 
war brought its own reaction. The commerce of the 
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promenades, which had been tolerated before the war, 
despite occasional episcopal outbursts, was held to be too 
much of a bad thing. There came a purge and “ ladies ” 
in the audience replaced the “ women” who walked the 
upper deck. It is a misrepresentation of the facts to say 
that the entry of the women has destroyed the music-hall. 
There ,were always plenty of working-class women in the 
suburban and provincial halls, but the great West End 
variety houses were mainly male resorts. When “the 
ladies ” did not wait to be “ joined,” but came out on their 
own account, there was another invasive force that did 
not know or care about the tradition, but wanted the gay 
colouring and festive flamboyance of revue. To see this 
one has only to compare the New Oxford with the old. 
Mr. Cochran for his great scenic revues scours the world 
for exotics; he scoops a sensation from Madrid and piles 
it on to a novelty from New York. The point about the 
New Oxford revues is that you never know what to expect. 
The point about the old Oxford varieties was that you 
always knew exactly what to expect. You expected the 
tradition, and from George Robey, Marie Lloyd, Mark 
Sheridan, Little Tich and all the rest, of them you got it. 
It was like going to the Established Church in a centre 
where ritualism was popular. The observance of the 
improprieties was complete. 


Variety clings more safely to life in the suburbs and 
provinces, because there the audience has remained more 
constant. The war made less difference and, since the 
proportion of ‘“‘ women” to “ ladies” is somewhat higher 
in Oldham than in West and Central London, there was 
far less upheaval of taste when the middle-class feminine 
element came in. But the provinces are feeling the pressure 
of the kinema and the lack of young variety artists of the 
first distinction. Revue demands exactly the thing which 
the tradition discountenanced, lightning changes of per- 
sonality, make-up and technique. Mr. Nelson Keys, with 
his dzmonic versatility and genius for burlesquing an 
Ainley, a Guitry, and a cow-puncher all inside of fifteen 
minutes, is the perfect revue artist. But he is the exact 
antithesis of Mr. Robey, who is lost without his authentic 
eye brows. 


There has been much public disputation as to the economic 
causes of the passing of the music-hall. The details of the 
long contract and the “conscript” song are outside our 
present scope. We face merely the fact that, unless we 
include the Victoria Palace and the Holborn Empire in 
Central London, there is no room, outside of revue, for 
the historic “ stars” in their old heaven. Are tears pre- 
scribed? It is a matter of taste. The tradition was a 
miraculously finished affair, within its limits. But the 
limits were very narrow. The rakes and shrews and 
tatterdemalions were too fixed in their firmament; in a 
changing world their glory could not last. Yet one thing 
is certain: their presentation demanded a colossal virtuosity 
in the artist. He had to hold by his own unaided efforts 
a huge, fidgety, talkative audience. George Formby had 
to fight his own consumption and the commerce on the 
promenade at the same time. He had for rivals, coughs, 
chatter and courtesans. His weapon was genius, and he 
won. A fifteen minutes’ turn in the old-style music-hall 
meant fifteen minutes of battle. A weak predecessor 
might have sent the audience all streaming to the bar, or 
a strong one might have gripped them so that only a tre- 
mendous effort could replace his personality and maintain 
the pressure. This meant that the player could not afford 
to begin gently. He had to take a flying start and get 
home with his first thrust and then home, home, and home 
again. The revue artist has jazz and décor and bevies of 
beauty to help him out. His forerunner had no allies. 
He was the complete individualist, the “ alone-standing 
man.” Let us, then, as good Ibsenites, give him accordingly 


his meed of praise, before he is no more seen. 
Ivor Brown. 


A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL 


OW there lived a certain man that had a Soul— 
Quite a good soul 
As souls go. 
But he was a reticent man 
And never spoke about It, 
And none of his friends would have believed It of him. 


One day, however, he took It out, 

And shewed It to a woman, 

Because she was beautiful, 

And because they had both noticed how bright the 
moon was. 

She was enraptured, 

And stroked It, 

And cuddled It, 

And called It “‘ Sweet Little Soul.” 

Then she got peeved about something and pulled Its tail, 

And It squeaked. 

And the man snatched It from her, 

And brushed It carefully, 

And put it back in Its case, 

And stamped away, 

Very wrath. 


And for a long time he nursed his Soul in secret 
And forswore the company of women, 

And drank 

And read Wells, 

And did other solemn things, 

So that his Soul grew fat and cheerfvi. 


Then after many years, 

Because she laughed at his jokes, 

And listened so attentively while he explained the 
Einstein Theory, 

And because he was still a bit of a fool, 

He took his Soul out again and shewed It to another 
woman. 

She was awe-struck, 

And treated It with the utmost respect, 

And had It put up on her mantelpiece, 

In a glass case. 

And she brought her friends to see It, 

And they drew pictures of It, 

And discussed It one with another, 

And compared It with the souls 

Of Mahomet 

And Shakespeare 

And Napoleon 

And Charles Peace. 

And the man got fed-up 

And took It away, 

And swore that he would never shew It to anyone else. 


Then, not so very long afterwards, 

He met a woman with blue eyes 

And golden hair 

And soft hands and such a beautiful voice, 
And a perfect figure, 

And so clever and so sympathetic. 
Anyway, he had It out again 

And handed It to her. 

And she held It tenderly for a moment, 
And kissed It once 

And returned It to him, 

Better than new. 


ss. 
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Afterwards he married this woman, 
And they lived quietly together, 

And were a great comfort to each other. 
For she loved him 

And he bruised her, 

And neither minded much. 


And the Soul died slowly of neglect. 
Which, after all, was the best thing for It to do. 
A. M. C. 


THE PREDICAMENT OF THE 
YOUNG ARTIST 


IMES are hard for everyone, but they are especially 

hard for the young artist. Unlike the prudent 

trading company, he has no Reserves nor Carry 
Forward ; he never knew a Boom Period ; he has no claim 
for refund of Excess Profits; his Pre-war Standard was 
seldom more substantial than a city clerk’s salary. He 
has, perhaps, been harder hit by post-war conditions than 
almost any other member of the community. He enjoys 
no fixed income; he receives no dole; his materials have 
advanced in cost three-fold; studios are dearer and less 
procurable than ever, and the enhanced cost of travel has 
confined him more straitly than may be good for his art 
to the resources of his immediate surroundings. For him, 
as for Golyadkin in Dostoievsky’s story, it really is “a 
poor look-out.” 

So much the worse, “ome may say, for an unjustifiably 
overcrowded profession; the “artistic temperament ” 
must come down from the clouds sooner or later; Art is 
notoriously a magnet for duffers and idlers; hard times 
will weed them out, and the true artist will survive and 
reap the benefit. 

Unfortunately, hard times treat grain and chaff alike, 
and economic stress does not secure, as it should do, the 
survival of the fittest. There is small chance, I fear, of 
witnessing in miniature amongst the artists a beautiful 
example of evolutionary law making an infallible selection 
of the most gifted. 

The desert presents it harshest aspect to the young artist ; 
for painters with a wide reputation there is always an oasis 
or two, even in these parched days. Public galleries and 
rich collectors at home and abroad cannot afford to lose all 
touch, even temporarily, with established sources of supply, 
which are at the same time the mainstay of what may be 
called “ investment values ” in art. 

It is a very different affair for the artists who are not yet 
safely in their forties. Their reputations, half-fledged as 
they are, scarcely extend beyond a narrow circle in London, 
consisting of friends for the most part as needy as them- 
selves, and of patrons whose support is at the best precar- 
ious, sometimes niggardly and often fickle. Poor friends, 
because needs must, and patrons, for more complex reasons 
if with less excuse, are cutting down expenses like the rest 
of us. Art is something of a luxury to everybody except 
the artist. 

Apart from friends and patrons, the only channels through 
which to reach the purchaser available to the young artist 
are (1) group exhibitions, (2) dealers’ exhibitions, (8) com- 
mercial work (posters, designs for textiles, etc.). Trade 
depression adversely affects all three. Group exhibitions 
at the present time are unlikely to result in many sales, 
and it has become increasingly difficult for artists to spare 
the subscriptions which are necessary to cover expenses. 
Dealers, while the slump continues, are daily less inclined 
to take risks with the uncertain quantity of modern art, 
while the commercial demand for artistic posters and designs 


was never very bold and is now more shy than ever, and 
provincial exhibitions, which are generally controlled by 
local authorities, have not hitherto opened their doors to 
artists working outside the stricter academic tradition. 


Now, although the general public is accused, with some 
justification, of indifference to serious art, there exists a 
greater leaven of good will to art and artists than is usually 
allowed. Why, then, it may be asked, do young painters 
ask such high, or at any rate such stiffish, prices for their 
work? Why, if times are hard, do they not follow the sound 
business plan of cutting down prices in the hope of increasing 
sales? But the difficulty is that if a painter does sell at 
very low prices the dealers lose interest in him, and their 
point of view is faithfully reflected by those collectors 
whose nervousness about the “investment value” of 
previous acquisitions is but partially assuaged by zestful 
hopes of future bargains. 


The truth of the matter is that so long as the painter’s 
or sculptor’s market is a very restricted one he cannot 
afford to sell cheaply. And so the vicious circle continues ; 
paintings accumulate in studios, and a few only are sold 
from time to time at prices which frighten the buyer of 
small means into thinking that he cannot afford even 
sketches or drawings. 


Is there any remedy for a state of affairs which exposes 
the young artist to more than his fair share of the malice 
of the times? Is any safe method available by which he 
could widen his market and thus afford to reduce his prices 
and make himself more independent of those, whether 
collectors or dealers, who for interested reasons wish art 
to remain a close preserve? Dealers and collectors are 
not, of course, all mercenary; some have proved true 
friends to the artist, and a realisable project for increasing 
the number of potential picture buyers should enlist their 
sympathy and support. It would, moreover, be salutary 
to the artist himself in more ways than one. He would be 
far less dependent than he is now on the caprice of his 
patrons and the fluctuating fortunes of his friends. He 
would no longer be obliged to devote an excessive part of his 
time to cultivating the society of the elusive rich and fashion- 
able, who too often have to be flattered into thinking they 
have a flair and whose favour must be courted and com- 
peted for with humiliating assiduity. Furthermore, such a 
widening of the market would react against the insidious 
cliquiness which is the chief drawback of group exhibitions 
and sets artists who disagree on minor points needlessly at 
loggerheads. 


A scheme which promises to provide young artists with 
a new outlet has been inaugurated by the Arts League 
of Service. Some time ago a distinguished sculptor 
of the younger school, in a speech which was reported in 
the Press, drew public attention to the unfortunate position 
in which young artists are at present placed, and his plea 
drew an unexpected response from people in the provinces, 
who wrote asking if it would not be possible by some means 
to bring them into contact with modern work. Such 
letters indicate the existence in the provinces of a new 
market for the young painter, which the Arts League of 
Service proposes to reach by the simple plan of sending 
out portfolios of water colours and drawings, on approval, 
to all who wish to see them and can provide evidence of 
good faith. There ought to be a great demand for these 
portfolios especially since the drawings are to be offered at 
very low prices, and their influence is likely to be cumulative. 
Each portfolio may be kept a week; its contents will be 
shown to friends and discussed; thus the names and the 
work of different artists will become familiar to people who 
seldom or never visit London shows. Whatever its result, 


independent artists will be wise to give this effort a chance by 
communicating with the Secretary of the Arts League of 
Service, 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

O. Raymonp Drey. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


7 Tit the personal note . . .” (In a second or two 
it will prove quite unnecessary to have explained 
the subject of this overheard conversation, so 

I will not reveal it at once.) . . . “‘ Try the personal note,” 

one of the two literary critics repeated. 

‘““What do you mean by the personal note? Shall I 
begin, My father and mother had about £500 a year between 
them; the peculiar quality of Defoe’s mind, ete?” said the 
other contemptuously. 

“You are pretending to be denser than you are,” said 
the first, and his companion, with a nod, admitted that he 
was. 

“I know what you mean,” the latter continued, “* you 
want me to discourse about literature after this fashion : 


* *” * 


“ Tam sitting this moment (How badly this pencil writes !) 
in a small dilapidated summer house. Once it was a bright 
peacock-green, but the lattice-work is now blistered and 
broken, and the roof is bunched with ivy and dry, twisted 
creepers. If I shift a little to the left along the bench a 
rusty nail will tear my trousers—my not toonew, yet valuable 
trousers. Doubtless, it was once a neat little arbour; the 
pride of the old retired merchant-service captain who built 
the little white house behind me, where I have found 
brief, comfortable lodging. Here he would sit with his 
spy-glass and his pint, watching the ships ‘ wearily pointing 
the way they would go,’ or the distant steamers blurring 
with brown the blue monotony. I like to think that he 
was not always alone on this bench on which generations 
of maggots have tooled their delicate Oriental inscriptions, 
but that sometimes there sat beside him, just where that 
nail threatens me if I move, some fair Widow Wadman 
of the locality. . . .” (Here I might branch off and discuss 
Tristram Shandy, Sterne, eighteenth century sentiment. 
But if it was some recent book I had in mind to write about, 
Icould, of course, leave out the Widow Wadman and proceed): 
“On how many spring evenings such as this, when, beyond 
the little sloping garden, with its tamarisk hedge, and high 
above the quiet spaces of sand and sea, the fading gardens 
of the Hesperides hung in the West, he. . . . But it is 
getting chilly: I find myself envying the captain his stiff, 
thick pea-jacket, and a shiver reminds me that there is 
an uncut parcel of books waiting for me on the oval table 
of thesitting room indoors which must be dealt with.” (How 
would that do? Isn’t that the style you mean to recommend 
me ? ”’) 

* * * 


His mentor grunted in a manner which did not express 
complete satisfaction: ‘I don’t call that very personal,” 
he said, “ It is all about the old sea captain ; your readers 
like to get in touch with you.” 

“You astonish me,” he replied, “ not personal! Didn't 
you notice that bit about my trousers, suggesting the 
literary man of sympathetically limited means, who has 
found a cosy nest for a solitary Easter holiday ? It isn’t 
quite a holiday for him, poor fellow, but he loves his work ; 
he will enjoy cutting the string of that parcel of books, 
though he pretends not to. I don’t mind describing the 
small, yellow, warmthless fire and the tea things first, if 
you like, and the dish of Cornish or Devonshire cream upon 
the table ; I do not mind even deciding which is the more 
correct appellation for it, Cornish or Devonshire cream, if 
you think that my readers would rather be spared still longer 
a discussion of the books themselves. Not personal, 


indeed! Haven’t I said I was chilly? Besides, has the 
rather wistful, yet, I hope, restrained sensibility of the whole 
passage made no impression on you?” 


There was a note of grievance in his voice. Then the 
thought which had evidently been at the bottom of his 
testiness found expression. “ You mean to tell me this ? 
Criticism bores people; the acceptable literary causerie, 
while pretending to be about books, must really be about 
anything else! So that, if you set out to write about Dante, 
most of what you actually do write must be about your dear 
dog! Is that it?” 

“TI think if you could combine Dante with the dog,” 
said the other mildly, “it would be better. Cerberus is 
mentioned in the Inferno, though what he was doing in a 
Christian Hell I never could make out, and you might work 
Fido in at that point. But you are still a little purposely 
perverse.” And he continued : 

* * * 


“ The art of securing a hearing in our journals on literary 
topics depends upon establishing a kind of personal relation 
with your readers. You seem to think it a low device. 
Perhaps it is; I, however, am a man of few points of honour, 
and this does not infringe one of them. It need not be 
yourself whom you introduce into your discourse ; on the 
whole, it is better it should not be; you are not so very 
amiable. You cultivate a style?” (“I do not,” snapped 
the other.) ‘“* Well, you should. And what is a style but 
a voice ? Most of our little tricks on paper are substituted 
for vocal inflections. It has often been observed that good 
talkers are poor writers, and vice versa. The born talker, 
who can use his whole personality to make a shade of meaning 
clearer, is apt to find, when faced with ink and paper, that 
he has lost his magic wand ; the man who has never possessed 
one is more likely to acquire its substitute, literary ex- 
pressiveness, which requires, as you know, immense assiduity. 
A style is ‘a voice ’—interpreting that word with all its 
human implications. Some styles are an attempt to de- 
humanise that voice, but they are exceptions which prove 
thesoundness of my definition. Insuch cases aman is trying 
to speak like a god, or a statue, a composite photograph, or 
a characterless percipient ; his style is still ‘a voice’; it 
may or may not be more attractive or impressive than a 
natural one, and it may often be more appropriate to the 
subject. Now ‘the personal note’ I recommended is a 
dodge for accentuating the qualities of that voice. Unfair ? 
Rather low down? Still, it may help the reader to listen ; 
I would not despise it if I were you. And if you have 
scruples about self-display, you need not, as I said just now, 
really display yourself. Invent a being, something like 
yourself, of course, or the labour of composition will be 
frustrate, with all your good qualities and some stolen ones 
added, and all your bad ones left out. Then think what 
‘he’ would say about this or that and write it down. If 
you are consistent, you will make more impression than 
if you wrote every time out of yourself.” 

* * * 

His interlocutor was silent for a minute or two; then he 
burst out, “‘ You have made me think of something which 
interests me more than anything you have said. It is 
horribly true ; I notice it everywhere ; it accounts for . . . 

“What ? What have you noticed everywhere ? What 
does it account for?” 

“It accounts for what I get sick of in many an admirable 
and practised writer. This ghost, this emanation, which 
gets hold of the pen instead of the man himself. This made 
and modulated voice, always the same, which though at 
first it may charm, one does get so sick of. The bogus 
personality is the bane of literature. It is the most subtle 
temptation of the artist, and he who has successfully resisted 
all others often falls to it. It is subtle because to yield to it 
does, as you say, improve style and make form easier to 
achieve. It is particularly insidious because it enables 
him to work with far greater facility ; but in the end he 
pays for it. The charm of early works is often due to this 
other self not having yet taken the work entirely into its 


hands.”’ 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Wildfang. By Ernest Otpmeapow. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d- 
The Jewel in the Lotus. By Rosrra Forses. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Ditte, Daughter of Man. By Martin ANDERSEN Nex. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
The Book About Little Brother. 
University Press. 11s. 

Wildfang, which seems to have been written by an elderly and 
holy baby, is one of those large, roomy books, to which one can 
go and spend a few days, such a book as one had feared 
people had given up writing. It is the last volume of a trilogy 
about the life of an English musician of last century, and it is 
packed full of all sorts of pleasant and distinctively English 
things. It has a delightful description of two nice, prim, young 
Englishmen of the ‘sixties; it has a dear little donkey of a 
Victorian heroine who swoons; a Trollopean picture of a pro- 
vincial town in the days when Chartists were to the bourgeoisie 
what Bolshevists are to-day; an account, full of a peculiar 
wistful, pictorial beauty, of how the musician, broken by his 
wife’s death, goes with his priestly adviser to a great country 
house that is falling into ruin while its master gambles away his 
fortunes abroad, and among its neglected avenues and broken 
waterfalls and vast mildewed halls devises music that makes the 
service in the Castle Chapel glow like a jewel in the midst of the 
decay ; there also is a great deal of the tender, palpitating 
English Catholicism which is so unlike the Catholicism of Rome, 
and a naive use of mysterica]l machinery. It is a book whose 


By Gustar AF Geyer. Oxford 


. charm transcends its merits as seen by the light of reason, and 


the immediate appeal it makes is due to the simplicity with which 
Mr. Oldmeadow plays his tunes in the scale we English like. All 
through Wildfang there are passages about food like this :— 


Meanwhile, the host was busy over the dinner. After a biscuit- 
coloured, velvety soup made from chicken and veal and mushroom- 
stalks and cream, there was to be, instead of fish, an omelette filled 
with the finest green peas, just gathered and shelled. This was to 
be followed by a roast leg of lamb, with the gravy in it, and by a 
dish of young scarlet-runners, cooked whole, with a few newly dug, 
small potatoes. Next were to come the crispest inner leaves of 
lettuces, each with a long thin “finger” from the breast of a cold 
chicken in its folds under a light veil of mayonnaise. For a sweet, 
Wildfang had prepared some fully-ripe, but perfectly sound, green- 
gages. Having skilfully taken out the stones, he filled these balls of 
gold with cream, to which he had added a spoonful of an old greengage 
liqueur from France. There was also a curious cheese, like a very 
soft Cheddar, into which a pinch of finely chopped fresh herbs had 
been worked an hour before dinner. The wines were a cold refresh- 
ing young Ober-Emmeler and an old Irancy, which Teddie called 
“the red Chablis.” 


This passage reveals something fundamental about Mr. 
Oldmeadow and his book. When one comes to the passage, 
evidently fraught for him with the deepest feeling, where he 
describes the death of his beloved hero and the priest by drowning 
in a Spanish bay, under waters which they have seen for long 
approaching, but which their faith has enabled them to await 
without fear, one sees that he is moved by exactly the same force 
in describing the courageous death as he was in describing the 
good dinner. In the first passage he is delighted because food is 
turning out well ; in the second he is delighted because death is 
turning out well. He likes everything to turn out well. He 
hails the agreeable with a cheer. 

: That is, of course, our English way. We adore the pleasant, in 
highthingsandlow. When one goes abroad one is surprised to find 
how much higher a standard of comfort we have than other 
nations ; we could not ourselves tolerate museums in which 
visitors are perpetually molested by cadging commissionaires, 
Streets in which the traffic proceeds with the intention of making 
the pedestrian hop, vast vaulted rooms which cannot be heated. 
And this preference of ours operates in every sphere, even in art, 
though there it usually conceals its simple material foundations, 
Save in the case of a writer of the saintly simplicity of Mr. 
Oldmeadow, or the naive vulgarity of Mrs. Rosita Forbes. 
Almost every chapter of The Jewel in the Lotus begins with the 
heroine (unfortunately called Corona, so that the reader visualises 
her either as a little typewriter or a large cigar) telling her French 
maid to put out “la petite mauve, Thérése, et le dessous rose,” or 
Some similar intimacy. Unfortunately, there is a long time 
between toilettes. There is, however, a moving episode when a 
young gentleman educated at Eton, who is engaged in having a 
love affair with Corona, bursts into tears on hearing that his best 
friend has reached the haven of matrimony without any such 
experience. The beneficial effects of a public school education 
have rarely been so convincingly described. But, beyond that, 





the book is simply a picture of an agreeable female temperament 
making agreeable impressions in agreeable settings. Though 
writers more sophisticated than these restrain themselves from 
naive ecstacies over food and clothes and electric light fittings, 
their instincts are the same unless they are controlled by the 
artistic impulse, which leads them to seek beauty instead of 
pleasantness. Instead of letting themselves go on chicken 
breasts and “ a great Reville coat, purplish-ruddy in tone with a 
muffling collar of beaver,’’ or porphyry lamps, they provide a 
more generalised unguent in unexciting stories that roll placidly 
to happy endings. In fact, we like our tunes to be played in a 
cheerful major key. 
It is startling to realise that this preference is not by any 
means universal. The French have not got it; with them a 
book franks itself by arousing intellectual interest. Claude 
Anet, for instance, is popular in spite of the extreme luridness of 
his minxes, because they do, at any rate, keep one wondering. 
The Italians insist instead on excitement. They like Papini’s 
nauseous account of the life of Christ, with its enlargements 
on the manure in the stable in Bethlehem, because it is written 
at the top of his voice. Guido da Verona, the Italian best-seller, 
a fruitier Hichens, pleases his public because he embroiders 
every square inch of his canvas with the curious and arresting ; 
he cannot describe a pretty girl laying the table for breakfast 
in a sunlit loggia without preserving the scene from flatness by 
mentioning that her idiot brother sat alternately raving and 
playing the violin in the corner. And one gathers from the 
translations of Scandinavian books that are appearing on the 
English market in such profusion that here is a people whose 
common form in fiction is determined by an instinct exactly the 
antithesis of our own. They seem to prefer writing about the 
disagreeable. They are apparently dominated by that perverse 
feeling which makes one at times find pleasure by biting on an 
aching tooth. One suspected it from the passionate admiration 
which the Scandinavian peoples feel for the work of Strindberg, 
which is void of all real creation but is tightly packed with 
murders, epileptic fits, and all the rarest and ugliest contingencies 
of the relationship between men and women. This suspicion is 
strengthened by the translations of a tender and sympathetic 
Danish novel, Ditte, Daughter of Man, by Martin Nexé, and a 
mediocre half-novel, half-reminiscence from Sweden, called 
The Book About Little Brother, by Gustaf af Geyerstam. Nexé’s 
book is a very likable picture of a little Danish girl who leaves 
her poverty-stricken home in a fishing village, and goes, full of 
sweetness and goodwill, to her first place as servant in a farm- 
house. When she is seduced by the son of the house her mistress 
turns her out, and she comes back to her poor home and is jeered 
at by the neighbours ; but that her sweetness survives. When 
they take her baby away from her, and hand it over to a rich 
childless married couple, that is a different matter. Her sweetness 
is tainted. She goes to Copenhagen to be a servant, and partly 
because of the wound in her essential self which has been dealt 
by the destruction of her motherhood, and partly because of the 
conditions she encounters, she deteriorates rapidly. This is a 
credible and touching story, and it is even refreshing to find so 
frank an admission that tragedy is at least half of human destiny, 
that there are innumerable human beings who are God's creditors 
when they die. But frequently one feels that his enlargement 
on the unpleasant, in his importation of extraneous horrors such 
as the quite loathsomely told story of the innkeeper and his wife, 
he is obeying a convention just as much as the English writer 
who reduces his story to syrup. And when one comes to the 
close and reads of how Ditte’s last and squalid !over is drowned 
in a dock, just when she has discovered she is going to have a 
child. we say contemptuously: “‘ Ah, we might have expected 
the unhappy ending!” just as we would say contemptuously of 
an English book: ‘“‘ Ah, we might have expected the happy 
ending!” To be forced to write music in any one key, whether 
that be the major or the minor, is an unhealthy constriction of art. 
Little Brother shows this convention of the unpleasant even more 
strikingly. It has gone into fourteen editions, and it is quite 
meritlessly and scrupulously gloomy. It is an unsparing account 
of the miserable home life of a melancholic wife and her masochist 
husband, and the effects made on their highly abnormal psycho- 


logical processes by the death of their youngest son. No explana- 
tion is given of their psychoses. There is nothing in the book 
One is told 


except detailed descriptions of their symptoms. 
at length how, in the days before the child (when they were really 
happy), the wife used to sit about and weep for hours for no 
reason, and how, after the child died, the wife announced her 
intention of dying, too, and slowly does so, reproducing exactly 
on her death bed the convulsions from which the child had died. 
As the lady in Macterlinck says, when her husband pursues her 
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with a drawn sword: “This is not gay. . . This is 
not gay. . . .” But it is worth while noticing this curious 
preference for the unpleasant on the part of the Scandinavian, 
for it explains certain things that puzzle us when we read their 
great authors. It is probable, for instance, that Knut Hamsun 
indulges in the elaborate descriptions of male sexual vanity 
that to us disfigure Pan and Mothwise, not because he thinks 
them attractive, but because he thinks them interestingly 
unattractive, and thereby one is relieved of a distress concerning 


one who is without any doubt one of the great Europeans. 
ReEeBeEccA WEST. 


WELLS OUTLINED 


The Outline of H. G. Wells. By Smmney Dark. 

Mr. Dark is an able practitioner of a very honourable type of 
journalism. We can define it best by a negative. It is not 
high-brow. It is the opposite of high-brow. It avoids the 
faults, the failures, the fatuity, that height of brow entails: 
equally, it lacks the delicacy after which the high-brow aspir es 
It is exposition, not revelation. Being himself, in the Baconian 
sense, a full man, Mr. Dark is not content that others should 
go empty away: he is determined, at any rate, that they shall 
not be frightened away. He frankly writes up a subject: but 
that is not the same thing as writing down to an audience. He 
believes in the capacity of the ordinary good fellow to appreciate 
the ordinary good book. 

Sometimes, it is true, Mr. Dark’s method betrays him into a 
rather graceless hyperbole. Thus he ends a book which has, 
up to that very point, been entirely unpretentious, with the 
startling statement: ‘‘ When Mr. Wells found God, the age of 
materialism definitely came to an end.”’ It is almost as if he had 
given the “ Mr.” to God instead of to Wells. God, no doubt, 
pays for finding; but Mr. Dark seems almost to imply that God 
might have been missed altogether but for Mr. Wells’s prompt 
and personal attention. And yet, understood in its context, this 
sentence means something sensible and true. 

Mr. Wells is the typical product (typical not in the sense of 
average but in the sense of quintessential) of a transition age: 
the age which is still in process of passing from the ‘** bumptious 
optimism ” of the nineteenth century to the inadequate mysticism 
of the twentieth. The nineteenth century is usually called the 
age of materialism. Mr. Dark so speaks of it here. But the 
implications of the word are all wrong. The nineteenth century 
was not nearly so sceptical, so rationalistic, as the eighteenth. 
The writings of Voltaire—even the writings of that Anglican 
luminary, Swift—are infinitely more dangerous to the postulates 
and consolations of orthodox religion than anything in Darwin 
or Spencer. The nineteenth century conception of “ progress,” 
of ‘‘ triumph over nature,” was an extreme and fantastic dogma. 
The Unknowable was merely a more pious name for the Unknown. 
Everything was to be solved by “ Science,” an exquisite abstrac- 
tion: the discarded solution by the deus ex machina was merely 
replaced by the machina ex deo. And then men began to wonder. 
They found that the old ethical and metaphysical problems 
remained. Their minds were still restless, their hearts were 
still hungry. They wanted God again in some form more personal 
and familiar than “ Science.”” Mr. Wells typifies the old enthu- 
siasm, the new need, the transition. When he performed the 
feat which Mr. Dark calls “ discovering God,” he illustrated 
the fact which Mr. Dark calls “‘ the end of the age of materialism.” 
And to grasp that is to begin to understand Mr. Wells both in 
his greatness and in his limitations. 

For great Mr. Wells is, yet great in a different way from 
most great writers. Carlyle and Ruskin, for instance, were 
both foolish fellows, narrow, conceited, and automatically and 
dogmatically wrong on a thousand specific subjects, but they 
were both great because they both had direct apprehension of 
certain flaming, eternal truths. Mr. Wells, on the other hand, 
has, in these ultimate regions of speculation, no such apprehen- 
sion. When he tackles the problems of metaphysics, ethics, 
religion, he writes of them as a man who has neither the time nor 
the interest really to study them, nor the instinctive insight 
which penetrates to the heart of them. Yet, in his capacity as 
imaginative creator, he does possess precisely that insight, 
and in other regions his knowledge and vision are amazing. 
The common sneer at his Outline of History, that it is ‘“‘ second- 
hand,” is an irrelevant one. As if a work of such range could 
be other than second-hand! A book can be second-hand and 
still first-rate, and no other living man has given evidence 
that he could have performed the feat that Mr. Wells performed 
with anything like Mr. Wells’s gusto and success. 

Mr. Wells has frequently been called inconsistent. 


Parsons. 5s. 


Of course, 


he is inconsistent. That is one of his chief merits. A writer 
on the details of sociology who retained intact, after the lessons 
of the last ten years, the views which he expressed ten years 
ago, would have much less moral courage and intellectual adven- 
turousness than Mr. Wells. 

It is significant that he has produced no one superlative work 
by which his reputation can be computed. Take his contem- 

raries among novelists—Bennett, Zangwill, Conrad: add 
Hardy and Meredith: go back to Dickens, Thackeray, Fielding : 
in every case the enthusiast could lay his finger on one par- 
ticular book and say: “ This by itself proves the greatness.” 
In Mr. Wells, admirable as book after book is, the main proof 
of greatness is to be found in the variety. Mr. Dark calls 
Mr. Polly his masterpiece : most people would rank it among 
his slightest works. It is charming, funny, tender, profound. 
But is it great? In singling it out Mr. Dark gives voice to a 
heresy which ought not to be revived. Here, he says, “* Mr, 
Wells is for once just an artist ’°—in distinction, of course, from 
the places in which he is propagandist, prophet, pioneer. But 
the artist always writes because he must, whether what he 
writes be propaganda or persiflage ; and he is no less “ just an 
artist ” in the one case than in the other. One knows what Mr. 
Dark means by singling out Mr. Polly. Mr. Wells excels in 
the humorous and tender revelation of the simple-hearted. But 
are not Kipps and The Wheels of Chance better examples ? 

Where, indeed, shall we look for Mr. Wells’s masterpiece? 
Among the sociological novels, or the romances, or the fantasies, 
or those wonderful short stories, or the ‘“ prophetic books,” or 
the political treatises? Among none of them. Mr. Wells is 
his own masterpiece. In some of his works his limitations are 
too obvious ; but his greatness is obvious in almost all of them. 

G. G. 


LETTERS 


A Letter Book. Selected with an Introduction on the History 
and Art of Letter-writing by Grorce SaintsBury. G. Bell 
and Sons. 6s. 

The taste for letters—other people’s letters, published letters— 
is not universal. Some people do not like the literary déshabille 
in which the writer’s personality is discovered ; some find the 
topical and personal allusions too many and too dull; some feel 
a sense of discomfort and gooseberrydom because they are not 
béing addressed—a kind of unhappy jealousy. These latter 
prefer to receive their letters through the post. There is perhaps 
nothing more satisfying than that divine combination of friend- 
ship and literature—a good letter. But it must be a combination. 
Make a long nose, for a moment, at Mr. Saintsbury’s dictum that 
the art of letter-writing is dead, and consider the best letters you 
have yourself received ; how much of their quality depended on 
allusions to common experiences and memories—allusions often 
deliberately concealed in some apparently ordinary epithet, some 
misplaced capital or abnormal punctuation ? Now imagine it 
published and posterity reading it. Imagine them daring in their 
complete ignorance to criticise it ! 

Nowadays, when visits are so much easier and more frequent 
and public news is circulated daily by public nuisances, the good 
letter-writer apes neither the essay nor the conversation, but 
instinctively takes advantage of his peculiar halfway situation 
and writes—a letter. The art of letter-writing tur posterity is 
dead. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Saintsbury’s anthology is, necessarily enough, 
a collection of, and his introduction to it a survey of (how hard it 
is not to come under the influence of the style of that intro- 
duction !), the art of letter-writing in the past, when the criteria 
were not the same. He thinks that, just as Pater said all art 
constantly aspires towards the condition of music, so all good 
letters constantly aspire towards the “ naturalness” of con- 
versation. He discusses this word “ naturalness *—where he 
discusses most things—in the middle of a sentence : 

To the present writer, as a reader, it seems, as has been already 
said, whether justly or unjustly, that the element of “ naturalness ” 
—it is an ugly word, and French has no better, in fact none at all: 
though German is a little better with “‘natiirlichkeit”’ and Spanish 
much more with “ naturaleya”"—is rather conspicuously deficient 
in Byron. 

Now, the introduction is 100 pages long, and it is packed tight 

with bits and bobs of information, nearly all of which are con- 

veyed in that manner. At first the reader is inclined to think 
that Professor Saintsbury is an apostle of naturalness outside 
the sphere of the letter, and that naturalness (and has not the 
word “natural,” he asks petulantly, another and still older 
significance ?) is another name for laziness. But, curiously 
enough, after a few pages, it grows on him. He soaks it up, 

enjoys, and does not remember a word of it. Tell it not m 

Gath; but it is the “ dadaism ” of learning. 

The propriety of anthologies in general has been discussed 
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by so many reviewers lately that we may surely let alone the 
question of whether Professor Saintsbury did well to add to 
their number. Nor is it very fruitful to abuse him for leaving 
out this and putting in that and not making his letter book a 
better book. The letters are nearly all by the well-known men 
and women letter-writers (Mr. Saintsbury is probably right in 
maintaining that women are the better); on the whole, they 
are not so interesting as the introduction, which together with 
the extensive headnotes, when you have got over your bad 
temper, make really jolly reading. 


TRANSLATING HOMER 


The Odyssey of Homer. ‘Translated by Grorce HERBERT 
PautmMER. Constable. 6s. 
This prose rendering of the Odyssey comes from America. 
There it has evidently had a considerable success, but to the 
present critic it is new. Its position is somewhere between the 
stately prose of Butcher and Lang (1879), which they themselves 
describe as “somewhat antiquated,” and the prose of Samuel 
Butler (1900), who makes goddesses talk like housemaids and 
prefers the dialect of Tottenham Court Road to that of Wardour 
Street. Language is always changing, and there is no reason 
why every age should not prefer its own renderings of the classics, 
if it sees them somewhat differently from its predecessors. Indeed, 
what we may call the spirit of the age—the prevailing tone and 
expression—affects even original geniuses. What is clear to-day 
is that dignity has largely gone out. It left the House of Com- 
mons with Speaker Peel; prime ministers and preachers talk 
slang ; and the writers of English who have any standard at all 
are few. The injunction of Polonius to be “ familiar, but by no 
means vulgar ” would make some special correspondents of to-day 
doubly sure that he was a tedious old fool. The Bible is no 
longer read and studied as it was, and Homer, the Bible of the 
Greeks, will have a new strangeness, if he is rendered in Biblical 
language—i.e., the idiom of English prose not later than Milton. 
Yet Homer is, as Arnold insisted, noble in manner, and this 
nobility cannot be sacrificed. So long as sentences have some 
rhythm, a measure of familiarity such as Mr. Palmer has allowed 
himself is not amiss. We take it that every translator of the 
Odyssey perceives its grace and charm, but Mr. Palmer thinks 
that Homer’s simplicity, realism and childlike attitude have 
been somewhat neglected by previous translators. Perhaps that 
is true, but Mr. Palmer has not mentioned one difficulty. Homer’s 
sense of humour is primitive—he makes the immortal gods 
laugh loudly at deformity of body—and civilisation in this matter 
has shown progressive refinement. Poets in these days who 
strive to be noble have to possess what we may call a negative 
sense of humour. There are things irresistibly comic that they 
should not say, like Tennyson’s knight at the end of Gareth and 
Lynette, “only proven a blooming boy.”” Mr. Palmer knows that 
a judicious translator cannot make Nausicaa talk about her 
“blooming marriage.”” In the same passage of Book VI. he 
makes her say : 

Papa dear, could you not have the wagon harnessed for me, the 
high one with good wheels, to take my nice clothes to the river to be 
washed, which now are lying dirty ? 

“Nice clothes” is not adequate for «dura «luara, but what 
is that does not seem unnatural? Butler simply misses the 
adjective out—‘ I want to take all our dirty clothes to the 
river and wash them ”’—and presents Alcinous with “a clean 
shirt” to attend the council. The question of particular words 
to be used or avoided is very difficult. Taste changes. For 
instance, Dryden in his Aneid would not use “ marjoram,” 
since “ these village words, as I may call them, give us a mean 
idea of the thing.” Yet Shakespeare had glorified marjoram 
in one of his sonnets, and no one would hesitate to use it now. 
Keeping “ thou” for prayers and solemn occasions, Mr. Palmer 
is not afraid of “‘ you,” and produces quite good effects with it ; 
also he uses freely in the modern manner genitives in ‘s’ which 
Butcher and Lang avoid. But he owes something to their 
version; indeed, part of his avowed plan was “to make free 
use of the fortunate phrases of preceding translators.” Some- 
times he combines the workaday prose of to-day with poetical 
forms in rather startling contrast. Thus he renders the Nurse’s 
words of recognition in Book XIX.: 

You really are Odysseus, my dear child, and I never knew you till 
I handled my master o’er and o’er. 


The Nurse of Telemachus is thus described : 


aaa of all the handmaids loved him most, and was his nurse when 
i) " 


This is brief and simple, but not grammar. An omission allow- 
able and making for naturalness would be that of the explanatory 
conjunction “for” in many clauses. English does not now 
mark the logical connection in this way ; it takes it for granted. 
The book concerning Nausicaa is a test for all translators in its 
delicacy and grace, and here Mr. Palmer has done very well. 
A phrase like “ sound judgment, such as you could not think 
that a young person meeting you would show” is clumsy and 
needlessly so in view of the Greek. But failures of this sort 
with Mr. Palmer are rare. He does not disdain such obvious 
archaisms as “ likest” and “ self-same,” but there are not 
enough of them to give us a sense of unnatural and stilted prose. 
He is generally direct and simple. 

At the end of the translation an Instructor in English of 
Louisville, Ky, has been allowed to add a long copyright synopsis 
of cram questions and notes. We welcome them only as evidence 
that Mr. Palmer’s version is popular in American schools, and we 
gather from his introduction that he feels about them pretty 
much as we do. The useful books mentioned for study should, 
for this country at any rate, include Dr. Way’s Homer, a charming 
little guide. And if Gladstone is to be mentioned, it is as well 
to add that his conception of the Homeric world is now known to 
be wrong. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


A Volume of Oriental Studies. Presented to Epwarp G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., Sir Thomas Adams’s 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, on his 
60th birthday (February 7th, 1922). Edited by T. W. 
ARNOLD and Reyno.tp A. Nicnoitson. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 84s. 

Professor Browne, perhaps our most distinguished Orientalist, 
attained his 60th birthday on February 7th last. The 
*Ajab Nameh or Record of Admiration presented to him on this 
occasion consists of essays contributed by forty-three of his 
fellow-workers and pupils (eleven nationalities are represented), 
and testifies to the esteem and affection with which he is regarded 
in the Oriental schools of Europe and America. In Persia 
also, where he has lived for a year (1887-1888), his wide knowledge 
of their literature and his warm and generous sympathy with the 
political misfortunes of that unhappy people have to such an 
extent won their friendship that by many of them he is regarded 
as at least half a Persian. Small wonder that his colleagues 
should honour him in this fashion, and wish long life to the 
learned enthusiasm that has for many years been an inspiration 
to Oriental students in every part of the civilized world. 

The essays, which vary considerably both in character and 
scholarship, are on subjects connected with Oriental history, 
thought and literature. Representative titles are: ‘* Some 
Contributions to Arabic Lexography,” by Prof. Bevan; “A 
Visit to the Tomb of Baba Tahir at Hamadan,” by A. V. W. 
Jackson (New York); “ The Sense of the Title Khalifah,” by 
Prof. Margoliouth ; ‘“‘ The Character of Vohu Maneh and its 
Evolution in Zoroastrianism,” by A. J. Carnoy (Louvain). 

It will be inferred that the book is one for the Orientalist 
rather than the general reader. The majority of the essays are 
very abstruse, in fact their adequate criticism could only be 
undertaken by a committee formed of the highest authorities on 
the various subjects, to wit, of the writers themselves. More- 
over all the members of such a committee would have to be 
equally at home in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
English. However, the moderately-versed English student of 
Arabic or Persian will find much to interest him, notably an 
annotated translation into English verse by the late Prof. Lyall 
of an Arabic poem, “The Mu’allagah of Maimiin Al-A’sha.” 
This fine composition is one of the two or three considered by 
the ancient critics as worthy to be ranked with the celebrated 
“* Mu’allagét,” and superior to some of those included in the 
chosen seven. It follows the usual scheme of the gasideh, a 
form strangely effective to the English ear, having sixty-four 
verses, of which only the last twenty-one treat of its main 
purpose, which is the conveyance of an angry rebuke to an 
enemy chief. It begins in very different mood, with a farewell 
to the poet’s cold-hearted belovéd, and a most vivid description 
of her grace and charm. Then,as though wearied and rendered 
aloof from the present by the intensity of his emotion, the 
despairing lover contemplates his own past life and its varying 
joys: 

Yea, all these things know I well, life’s best of pleasure and 
lay : 

From md seek learning of love—long years have taught me its 
laws. 
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Yea, many the desolate land, bare as the back of a shield, 
Wherein one listened at night to booming voices of Jinn. 
None travelled there in the days of summer burning with heat, 
Save those who, when they attempt a venture, think it out well, 
Have I crost all its extent. . . . 


Then he breaks off: 


Enough! Seest thou there beyond the cloud-mass heaped as 
we gaze, 

Where in its sides fly the darts of lightning’s flickering flame ? 

A mighty backing it has, a middle broad, full of play, 

And girded round with a belt of buckets charged with a flood. 

No pleasure holds me from watching grow its promise of rain, 

No glow and sweetness of wine, no business, little or great. 

Then as they drank, to my fellows there in Durnaé I said— 

Well drunken had they—“ Behold! where falls the oncoming 
rain ?” 

“ Numar,” they said, “‘ then the vale of al-Khal, both it will fill, 

Al-’Asjadiyah, and then Abla, and then ar-Rijal ; 

With it as-Safbu will flow, then Khinzir, then its rough plain : 

Ar-Rabwu and al-Hubal its waters next will invade ; 

Then last its flood shall bespread, and throughly soak all the 
ground, 

The meads, where sand-grouse abound, the low hill covered 
with trees. 

It waters thus all the lands for which its purpose was shaped— 

Lands they no enemy seeks with troops of camels or horse.” 


Then like a cloud-burst the angry challenge : 
“This message bear to Yazid, chief of the sons of Shaiban, 


Abii Thubait, ‘ Wilt thou not desist from slander of us? 
Wilt thou not cease to assail our stock of honour and fame’ ”’ etc. 


The whole an epitome of the wild life of the desert ; wistfully 
reflective, sternly fierce, and keenly alive to the romance of 
natural beauty. 


WOODROW WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him. By Joseru P. Tumutry. 
Heinemann. 2ls. 


The ex-President of the United States, as Mr. Tumulty sees 
him, is very near perfection. The value of this book lies, therefore, 
in its being a counterblast to depreciation rather than a final 
estimate. When the Armistice was signed it looked as though 
President Wilson was going to be the arbiter of Europe, and 
that the Peace Treaty would be based on his Fourteen Points ; 
he was a happy man on Armistice night. When those terms 
were signed he said, “* Well, Tumulty, the war’s over and I feel 
like the Confederate soldier General John B. Gordon used to 
tell of, soliloquising on a long, hard march, during the Civil 
War: ‘I love my country and I am fightin’ for my country, 
but if this war ever ends, I'll be dad-burned if I ever love another 
country.’”’ That story expresses the spirit in which he wanted 
the problems of Versailles to be thrashed out; ‘“‘ Never Again ”’ 
was to be the guiding principle. Mr. Tumulty tells another 
story intended to show that President Wilson is “ not a cold 
man but a good fellow,” which incidentally explains why the 
Versailles Conference was not conducted on President Wilson’s 
lines: two Senators were determined that he should appoint 
an intimate friend of theirs to the office of postmaster of St. 
Louis, whom the Postmaster-General had rejected on account 
of certain charges (““ many of them unfounded ”’) lying against 
him ; Senator Reed then made a personal appeal to President 
Wilson, who at first was adamant, though he offered, in order 
to prove that there was nothing persona! in his refusal, to appoint 
any other man Senator Reed should suggest. Senator Reed 
thereupon made a forcible appeal ending with the words, “ I 
think I know you well enough to know that in the fight you 
had for your ideals and your friends at Princeton, you would 
not have surrendered to anybody. I am fighting now for the 
reputation and the character of my friend, and you ought 
not to ask me to surrender him to his executioners.” The 
President listened, with folded arms; then, stretched out his 
hand to Reed and said, ‘“ Senator, don’t surrender your friend ; 
stick to him to the end and I will appoint him.” As the two 
Senators left the room, Senator Stone said to Senator Reed, 
“ By God, Tim, I told you so. There is a great man and a 
true friend. I told you he was a regular fellow.” A great 
man? President Wilson doubtless maintained the lofty pose 


of adamantine purpose, but he gave way to an emotional appeal. 
The story suggests the reason why he failed at Versailles. 

The most interesting pages in Mr. Tumulty’s book is President 
Wilson’s speech on February 28th, 1919, to the members of 
the Democratic National Committee at the White House, now 
published for the first time. It is a powerful defence of the 


League of Nations and it should be published separately. After 
all, he did succeed in making the League part of the Treaty. 
“My point is,” he said, “that this is a workable beginning of a 
thing the world insists on. There is no foundation except the 
good faith of the parties, but there could not be any other 
foundation for an arrangement between nations” ; and though 
President Wilson failed to prevent the follies of Versailles and 
failed to carry his countrymen with him in the matter of the 
League, he may loom larger in history than he does now in the 
eyes of contemporaries. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Theory of Marginal Value. By Professor L. V. Bincx (Copen- 
hagen). Routledge. 14s. 


In this learned treatise the leading Danish economist expounds in 
detail, and follows into the utmost recesses, the conception that 
exchange value depends, not on the cost of production of the article 
supplied, but on the position that the article occupies in relation to 
the “curve of demand.” The aridity of the book is relieved by the 
acuteness of the analysis, and by many an unexpected application 
to the facts of the market-place and the problems of life. ‘* Labour,” 
says the Danish Professor (p. 39), “‘ is only of secondary importance 
for the creation of value.” It may, indeed, be entirely absent, and 
not merely in the usual instance of a monopolised rarity. ‘“‘ Malthus 
may, probably, be right in his statement that a newly-born child 
will often be unable to produce what he needs for subsistence *—Dr. 
Birck probably means merely an additional person—‘“ but his existence 
will, at any rate, always produce value by raising the price of the existing 
supply of goods and means of production,’ ‘Thus the community is 
often the poorer by an increase in the aggregate of its exchange value ; 
as is, indeed, the case of every nation to-day. There is an instructive 
demonstration of the extent to which all economic results depend on 
the manner in which wealth is distributed throughout any community. 
Dr. Birck’s refined analysis of rates of wages would astonish most 
employers, if they deigned to read it. ‘‘ By making wages high each 
individual acts against his own interests as an employer of labour ” ; 
but (p. 124) “‘ by making wages low he acts against his interests as a 
seller of goods.” Altogether a work of subtle reasoning and acute 
observation too abstract and complicated for the ordinary reader, 
but suggestive to the advanced student ; a book which the London 
School of Economics has done well to include in its valuable series. 


The Jesuits : a History of the Society of Jesus from Its Foundation to 
the Present Time. By Tuomas J. Campsett, S.J. Encyclo- 
pedia Press. 18s. 


No Jesuit, we are told, has ever written a complete or adequate 
history of the Society ; consequently “the general public gets its informa- 
tion about the Jesuits from writers who are prejudiced or ill-informed, 
or who, perhaps, have been hired to defame the Society for political 
purposes.” It is true that the Jesuits have had more than their fair 
share of defamation. No one can study the history of the Society 
without becoming aware of the almost universal hostility and sus- 
picion which it has aroused, not merely in Protestant but in Catholic 
countries. Some of its bitterest enemies have been men of its own faith. 
Father Campbell admits this suspicion and hostility, but he appears 
to attribute it entirely to the wickedness of the extra-Jesuitical 
world, never to mistakes or faults committed by the Order. As a history, 
this book can only commend itself to Jesuits. It may be the work of 
much conscientious research among the archives of the Society, but it 
is not the work of an unbiased mind. Neither with regard to the 
foundation of the Order by Ignatius Loyola, soon after Luther had 
begun his revolt against the Roman Church, nor with regard to its 
powerful political career up to the time of its suppression by Pope 
Clement XIV. in 1773, is the subject handled in relation to contem- 
porary history and contemporary thought, as one has a right to expect 
from a modern historian. The famous Papal Brief against the Jesuits 
is only summarised, and the writer would have us believe that the Pope 
brought no categorical charges against the Order, but merely acted 
as he did to appease public opinion. It is not necessary to believe a 
tithe of the allegations brought against the Jesuits ; and Pascal’s 
famous attack upon the doctrine of equivocation could have been 
levelled with equal effect at most political and spiritual organisations 
which have ever existed. Nevertheless, the history of the Order of 
Jesus is not the innocent record that these pages show, and it cannot 
be acquitted of occasional cruelty, intolerance, and of complicity in 
political schemings of a sinister kind. Its evangelical and cultur 
work has been wide. Few can read the stories of Saint Francis Xavier 
and of many of his followers upon the Asiatic Continent and in South 
America without admiration for their courage and selfless zeal. Many 
an individual Jesuit has been a hero, a saint, a martyr ; but the Society 
which he served has inspired in men of all creeds and times a distrust 
which, though the causes of it have been often exaggerated, is not 
without some justification. The very nobleness of the men who have 
served it, and submitted to its law of absolute obedience, has increased 
men’s fear of it. 
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DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


We pay the highest prices for first editions of 
modern authors, such as Hardy, Conrad, 
George Moore, De la Mare, Masefield, 
Drinkwater, and many others. 


We are always glad to purchase small 
collections of good second-hand books and 
give fair prices. 


We specially want at the moment all 
early works of Dela Mare, Masefield, George 
Moore and Max Beerbohm. 








Soothing as an Old Time Melody. 


Spinet 


The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 





IL 








A NEW HOPE IN 
THE WORLD. 


The dawn of the first Easter 
morning brought a new hope into 
the world, and the greyness of a 
twilight of despair was eclipsed by 
the generous promise of a splendid 


hope. 


q In grateful memory of this will 


you give fresh hope to those who 
are in the grip of a terror which 
threatens life itself ? Already a 
terrible toll has been taken, and 
thousands of Russian peasants 


have died a horrible death from 


famine. 


q All over the country men and 


women and little children are 
working and giving to their less 
fortunate sisters and brothers in 


20 for 1/6 

















A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private” valet could do. We 


will om colect ‘our suits regularly, clean, press 
ponnned” overhaul them and keep them 


and 

foohdaet at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre i 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. nila 
98888886858 858e 68828886850 Re00e00ER8 


THE HUMAN HAIR — 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


( By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
( ee Asuta® ’“ The Hair on the Nervous System,” etc. 
should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
we eaated Uy Che Festuses Rave come upen us as @ seve 
as lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
{ hair are alk ood and convincing.” — Medical Record. 
( Price 7d. post free from 


. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
. 117 St. Geore's Rend, Belgravia, London, 8. W. 1. 


PRINTING. 























Finest Golden Virginia, Oval, with Cork 
Tips. The elegant cigarette with all Also 50's the East. 
the charms of Ripe Golden Virginia. and 100's 
- . 
What will you give? 
Common humanity, common 


gratitude, and common sense unite 
in urging that we should go at 
once to the aid of Starving Russia. 
An area as large as England and 
Wales is affected by the famine. 
More than 30 million souls are 
involved, 20 million of whom are 
on the verge of starvation. We 
have men and women working in 
the stricken areas, taking food, 
clothing, and comfort to the 
famine victims. They are com- 
peHed to refuse help to famished 
people for lack of supplies. They 
look to us to support them by 
sending goods. We must not fail 
them. Send all you can at once. 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Russian 
Famine Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal 
for the Russian Famine. Donations, which 
may, if desired, be earmarked for any of 
these three Funds, should be sent to the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, 


General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 4. 


Gifts in kind and clothes (new or partly 
worn) may be sent to the Friends’ Ware- 
house, 5, New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 











PRETING 2 Londen Fins of Printer now at liberty to quote 
Atay L, a ble an .¥ -™ 
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The Carpenter and His Kingdom. By ALEXANDER Irvine. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

In this new Life of Christ, Dr. Irvine avoids for the most part the 
sentimentality of the popular preacher. He recognises the influence 
of the Essenes and of the Enoch literature, and he speaks out con- 
cerning the smug Christianity of the rich. He recognises also diffi- 
culties and doubts in the Gospels which he hardly faces as he might 
have. We do not know if he approves of Tolstoyism, though some- 
thing like that is suggested in the little sermons which he adds to 
various texts. He devotes a good deal of space to the Parables, 
which are easier to understand than some points and deductions he 
has left unnoticed. Jesus, according to Dr. Irvine, at one time accepts 
“the world-affirming ethic,” at another “the world-denying ethic.” 
Did He then in any respect accept what has been called an “ interim 
ethic,” and can such an ethic be regarded as consistent with the 
moral and spiritual quality of the Kingdom of God? As for the 
paradoxes of the New Testament, we find repeatedly the maximum 
demand expressed, the greatest claim that can be made on a Christian. 
But the moral situation as a whole must in each case determine 
whether the maximum demand emerges or not. Dr. Garvie in his 
Can We Still Follow Jesus? has faced these difficulties more firmly 
than Dr. Irvine. Still there is simple and attractive teaching here 
with some crudity of language. We are sure that Dr. Irvine has 
been in the United States. He uses phrases like “‘ This otherism 
does not confine itself to humans.” Further, he makes “ impedi- 
menta”’ and “ bacchanalia” into nouns in the singular. 


The Fortnightly Club. By Horace G. Hurcuinson. Murray. 12s. 
Mr. Hutchinson has invented the machinery of a debating club 
in order to discuss as easily and informally as possible a number of 
serious problems concerning the destiny and conduct of man, the 
existence of pain, altruism, instinct and reason, etc. He does not 
write quite with his usual ease, but he has succeeded in avoiding 
generally the philosophic and scientific lingo which makes such inquiries 
unattractive to the ordinary public. The Professor, who dominates 
the discussions throughout, meets with little serious opposition from 
his fellow-debaters, and being ill, is allowed to be distinctly rude, 
It was surely a mistake to credit him at the outset with “rapier 
thrusts of wit.” No wise author raises expectations of that sort. 
The Professor says, “I’m a self-educated man. I was at Eton and 
Oxford,” but he does not strike us as notably happy in debate. 
Dr. Trotter in his ideas about the herd instinct had, we think, a serious 
predecessor in Dr. Le Bon. Sir Squire Sprigge has recently denied 
the commonplace that character is refined by suffering. One point 
that emerges is that men of science in these days hold theistic views, 
unlike the materialists of the last century. The views of Professor 
Soddy and other leaders of science or philosophic thought are effectively 
quoted. The book ends with an assertion of the value of spirituality, 
that is, of religions experience which is due to divine influence. 


By an oversight in our issue of April Ist, we ascribed the publication 
of Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army to Messrs. Pitman. 
It was in fact published by Messrs. Putnam, at 21s. net. 


THE CITY 


S a rule the approach of a holiday causes Stock Exchange 
business to be slack, with a tendency to lower prices ; 
but such is not the case this week, and the better tone 

is spreading beyond the purely investment markets, for both 
Oil shares and Rubber shares are now displaying considerably 
more activity, with rising prices. The City is very pleased at 
the 5 per cent. War Loan having at last reached three figures, 
business having been done at £100 on Monday, since when it has 
topped that figure. A fortnight ago I referred to the 3} per cent. 
Conversion Loan as being probably the best absolutely safe 
trustee security then obtainable ; it could then be bought at a 
little under 74, and at the time of writing is purchasable at about 
75. The market confidently anticipates that this stock will go 
to at least 80, and for once I find myself in agreement with the 
professionals, New issues continue to be successful. The 
Australian Government was somewhat bold in offering £5,000,000 
at 96, and the lists were open for the full advertised time, but 
the loan was fully subscribed. This week Western Australia 
has offered £2,000,000 of 5 per cent. loan on precisely the same 
terms. The Swansea Gas Company’s issue of £200,000 6} per 
cent. debentures and £250,000 7 per cent. preference stock, 
both at 98, was quite phenomenally over-subscribed, applications 
having amounted to £4,500,000 for the debentures and £2,000,000 
for the preference stock. If one studied the investment markets 
only, one would think that the country was extraordinarily 


prosperous. 


* * * 


While apparently France officially frowns on the recognition 
of the existing Russian Government, it would appear that she is 


unofficially trading with that country, as witness the following 
extrac (from a report of the Paris correspondent of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, which appears in the admirable weekly 
cire ular issued by that institution. The concluding portions of 
the extract show that even French trade is influenced by foreign 
conditions : 
The ma rket for flax at Lille remains calm and orders are insig- 
nificant. A slight firmness is noticed in the home-grown article, 
probably because the supply of same is scarce at this season of 
the year. A French consortium is importing important quantities 
of this material from Russia. Relations have been re-established 
_wWith certain houses in Riga and Reval, which is bringing a fair 

amount of stocks on to this market. Offers to supply flax c.i.f. 
“Dunkerque are current, “toutes categories” at Fes. 2.00 per kilo, 
*_and from Fes. 5.00 to 6.00 for the best qualities Bejetsky. The 
_thread trade is unsatisfactory ; prices are low and orders very rare. 

The silk market is influenced by the persistent weakness in Japan 

and the dullness in America. Transactions in the last few days have 

been few and of little importance. Silk tissues show no important 
change. The fall in raw hides and leather still continues. German 

purchases have ceased, and at public sales in the provinces a 

noticeable depreciation is experienced in the skins of oxen, cows, 

calves, sheep and horses. 
* * + 

The Czecho-Slovak Loan, the lists for which opened and closed 
on Thursday morning of last week, must constitute a record 
among recent issues for the speed with which allotments were 
out, allotment letters being in the hands of applicants on the 
Saturday following. The loan itself has several points of 
interest. The London issue is £2,800,000 in 8 per cent. bonds, 
offered at £96 10s. per £100, and repayable by a cumulative 
annual sinking fund of 1 per cent., to be applied to the purchase 
of bonds under par, or by drawings at par if the bonds are not 
obtainable below that figure. Simultaneously with this issue 
$14,000,000 of the bonds were offered in the United States 
and £500,000 in Holland and were immediately oversubscribed. 
The total of the authorised loan is £10,000,000, so that there 
remains a balance for future issue. It is secured by a fixed 
charge on the customs duties and the net profits from the tobacco 
monopoly, and the proceeds of the loan are to be applied to 
“essential works of public reconstruction and development,” 
railways, canals and similar purposes. The propertied classes 
in this country, therefore, which do not believe in the principle 
of public ownership, tumble cover one another to secure the 
privilege of lending money to Czecho-Slovakia for the purpose 
of developing State railways, canals and other publicly-owned 
undertakings, on the security largely of the successful State 
tobacco monopoly in that country, which, the prospectus informs 
us, is nearly as large as England and Wales, has a population of 
thirteen and a half millions and contains 75 per cent. of the 
principal industrial centres of the late Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
That document also informs us that- the National Debt works 
out at less than £12 per head including the present loan; as 
our own National Debt works out at over £160 per head, one 
might have thought that it is Britain which should be raising a 
loan in Czecho-Slovakia for, say, housing purposes, but the 
ways of international finance are wonderful. The bonds seem 
very attractive, and, to my mind, are well worth purchasing up 
to par; at the moment they stand at about 98. 

* * * 

The following table gives some indication of the rise in the 
prices of some of the leading fixed interest bearing stocks since 
September and December last, respectively. The rise does not, 
unfortunately, represent an improvement in the financial position 
of the country, but is largely due to the fact that the present 
condition of trade affords less outlet for capital, which thereupon 
seeks investment in Stock Exchange securities, and as the banks 
lower the rate of interest they allow on deposit accounts, there 
is a large turn-over from bank deposits into investment stocks. 


End End Present 

Sep. Dec. Price. 

1921. 1921. 
Consols oe oe oe a 8 es BB we 6 
5 p.c. War Loan .. ee -- 884 .. O2§ .. 100; 
4 p.c. Funding Loan ee ~ (en OS ws OC 
3} p.c. Conversion Loan .. -- 62} .. 66} 75 
London County Council 3p.c. .. 53 .. 56 634 

” ” ” 5 p.c. ee 89 ee 91 ee 102 

Canada 4$p.c... es ok a Fw TS 
Australia 5} p.c. .. ° 994 102 101} 


London and North Western Rail- 
way 3 p.c. Debentures . . oo SE oe 
Great Western Consolidated 5 p.c. 
Preference ea <a  - ws Oe: «6S 
J. Lyons and Co.4p.c.Debentures 63} .. 644 -. 77% 
A. Emm Davies. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 
Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. (Close to Southampton Row). 
4 SPECIAL SHOW BY 
KATRIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE anv FURNITURE. 
ALSO BY 


Mure. PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS anp OTHER GARMENTS. 


THEATRES. 


| COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (cer. 848) 


NIGHTLY, 8.30, MATS, WED. & SAT., 2.30 By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 


JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 
Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


THE SILVER BOX. 


Last Two WEEKS. 























EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“G ING MARRIED,” by G. BERNARD SHaw. 
17th, 6 SPECIAL 


Comm: Monday, A MATINEES at 2.30. FOUR 
SHORT PLAYS: “ DE T,” by Gatswortay. “ THE BARGAIN,” by MEapB. 
ILE,” by O’Nemrt. “DAILY BREAD,” by RENARD. Tuesday, April 18th, 


” MISALLIANCE,” by G. BERNARD SHAW. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LONDON. 








U NIVERSITY OF 
The Senate invite applications for the following posts :— 

(1) Camoens Chair of Portuguese Language and Literature tenable 
at King’s College. Salary {800 a year. 

(2) The Sir Ernest Cassel ureship in Commerce tenable at the 
London School of Economics. Salary {500 a year. 

Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post 
on May ist, 1922, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
— Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 


The Council propose shortly to nominate a new Warden, who should 
possess University qualifications and wide experience. Will those 
wishing to be considered for the appointment please communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, 7 Gloucester Row, Clifton, Bristol, 





BRISTOL. 








OST DESIRED BY CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, second-class 

Honours as Private Secretary, either political or social. Engaged 

on executive work concerning European relief for past three years. Age 32. 

Hard worker with capacity for detail (see testimonials)—Guy KEELING, Ruskin 
Close, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ag a ted LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 


. W. 14. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer: Mr. A. Dodds Pairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
Information concerning Scholarshi Board of 
Eiucation, apply to the Principal, 


Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
FAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 











Lawrence. 
Unrversiry CoursRs IN ARTS, SCIRNCB, MEDICINS and ENGINBSBRING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
Spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESSMAKING.— MapamE Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 

.. Prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 
and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 


BOOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBorNes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. t. 














HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free es te.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”) 

57 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 








HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 

and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial), 

Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting particulars send stamped, addressed 
envelope to the SecrETARY, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. 


INVALIDS! In the Domesticated Sunlight Treatment is Your 
Health.--1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


VENTUALLY 











you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 


SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Op¥, L7D., 
7 New Oxford Street, Leaden. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - #16 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £10:000:000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
; POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


| DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death duties and so leave 
your estate intact for your heirs. 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
| 142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 




















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. © 











OOKS.—J owett’s Distogass of Plato, vols., full calf, £5 F ss 
Smolictt’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1884, {5 58.; Froude’s Short Studies 

English in Ireland and History England, rg vols., half morocco, fine set, £6 6s. ; 
Farnol’s The Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 308.; Butler's Birds Great 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 35s., pub. {8 8s.; Adventures Gil Blas, 
trans. by Smollett, curious plates, 4 vols., 308., 1785; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare 
set, 7 vols., {2 2s.0d.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, rst Edit., 1781, 4 vols., ol 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 428.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, ius. 
by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, {6 6s.; George Moore Memoirs, My Dead 
Life, signed copy, £3 38.; Suess Face of Barth, 4 vols., {4 48.; Everyman, a 
Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 15s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, £228.; Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s.; Holland and um, inustrated by splendid 
engravi by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 28.; Baxter mts, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
£3 5s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “‘ Memorial ™ edit., 7 vols., £5 58.; Machen's 
Heptameron, 1886, {£3 38.; Wilde’s Salome, illus by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; 
‘s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun 
and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 tos.; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
3 vols., 1st ts., £4 tos.; Hill’s F t of Dr. Job 1890, £3 38.; Omar 
Khayyam, large may copy Villon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s it Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everiasti Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 catures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, 1911, and any 
other Beerbohm rst Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, t900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, t902; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 





OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 tos. ; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s.; John’s British 
Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d.; Dostoevsky’s Works, 12 vols., 
fs 10s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38.); Decameron, illus., 2 vols,, 358. 
pub. £3 38.); Art of Extempore S; gin , 48. 6d.; Ibsen’s Works, t2 vols., £3 128. ; 
Memoirs of Grammont, 2 vois., etch Vizetelly, £3; Farrer’s English Rock Gardens, 
2 vols., £3 38.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Punch, too vols., in 25 hf. 
morocco, {12; Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 218.); Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 208.; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 428.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, 4s. 6d 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—HoLLanp 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
chapter on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 

Arnold Lorand, M.D. Royal 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr.paid. Catalogue 
post free.— Tae Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General ‘Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EpUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate | 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per | 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified | 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
































THE NEW STATESMAN 


APRIL 15, 1922 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
May 26th.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gus. 
July 4th.—TYROL and OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 

Programmes a Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood» 
London, S.E. 19 





REFORMED INNS. 
A=: for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
"s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


aR. vidend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., é ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


BoveNEMOUTE WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter poten, > me and shops. Gas-stove 





in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS. 
(Cookery diploma.) 

EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 

iards, tennis, croquet, 








SCHOOLS. 


Crest HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, t as individuals and 





embers of general community. 
to health and wee —_ pils 
q 8' tincipal : 








MALIMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 





Head Mistress: Miss 
Mistress of the Hi The aim of the School is to 
2 ee, ee oe Ky pp 14 =o 
community; to encourage -expression means iterature, 4 
ond dicraft of every cripti by 


Dancing ev 1 tot and 

eee One Ae © Stee, ee Se See -keeping. The girls will 
prepared for the Universities, Profession for ad 

or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, anew yy tg ES 
SA © Sas Se oot & ey Ges See i eee Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. ‘The beuse is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
WV 2DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK Roap, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
Dacrozs 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
REN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 


FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STERLB. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lam. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Mise STANSFELD. Stadento are trained 


xtends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymnastics on a te 











Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 478. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus. —LITTLEDEAN Hovusg, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 
RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 


electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 


System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, CPOs. eng and beautiful 
—_ py Two Senior and one Junior Boardin t. _,. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 

reductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY. sn Ey and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. Duptey Symon, M.A. 








TO LET AND WANTED. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN es ~tia the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. fee {99 
per annum.—Ful) particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 





LAEE DISTRICT.—Cottage to Let May and June, sitting-room, 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, {10 monthly. Stands high. Good centre for walks. 
—Apply by letter only to Miss Marriott, 47 Fellows Road, Hampstead. 


ESTMINSTER EMBANKMENT.—On the third floor, over- 
looking river and garden, to Let (furnished) Sitting-room (sofa-bed), small 
bedroom (small single bed) and kitchen. Use of bathroom and telephone. 

ed fe. £2 10s. a week.—Apply Mrs. McCARTHUR, 48 Grosvenor Road, 
on, I. 


LOOMSBURY.—Small self-contained Furnished Flat to let in 
woman doctor’s house in Bloomsbury. Bedroom, sitting-room, bath, kitchen, 
hot water, "phone. Quiet and comfortable. 3} gns.—Box 734, NEW 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ANTED, at reasonable rent, from Michaelmas for long period, 
small unfurnished House or Cot with 3 bedrooms, modern conveniences 
and garden, accessible to an within pA miles South of London. Might 
consider pur .— Write Box 709, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Res. with ee for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh S' Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

















EADERS OF “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








ie ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year - «- am Se 
Six Months , , ... 1I§8. Od, 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New StTatesMan, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, If any 
Postal Subscriber in Great Britain fails to 
receive the paper regularly every Saturday, 
a notification should be sent to above address 
without delay. 








St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Education {125 Ee 
Education without residence £40 Pd op : Miss Atics J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, y College. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S* GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
} aed + me Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted and Kerri educa- 

tional ideals pursued-in a natural, healthy atmosphere ard’s Cross is situ- 
ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat, 


Se GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, aetyiene 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time- 
Creative education, co-education. Poupesation for Matriculation if aptitude is —— 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 











“HE STREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—A school for children between the ages of 3 and 12 
years. Modern methods. Dr. Yorke Trotter’s rhythmic method and 

Margaret Morris dancing taught. Summer term begins May sth. A limited number 
of boarders taken.—Apply to the PrRincIPAL, Manor Cottage, ‘Aldridge, Stafis. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T£STIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectutes, Sermons reported.— 

a TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
t 1565 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prom t by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. ee! 16 Satiagness Place, ey type 














YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and pone rr at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANS, 
1r Palmeira Avenue, 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. . poom a and a 
Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terary 


tately copied. 
typing experience. a HILpitcs#, 11 Osborne ood. Palmer's =a 


YPEWRITING (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) promptly and accurately 
executed at home.—Miss L. MATTINGLY, Wire Mill Cottage, near Lingfield, 











Surrey. 
SB >.—Staff of expert copyists, able to undertake 
technical and scientific MSS., Plays, &c. Special care taken with difficult 


writing and much-altered copy. Established 1910.—Miss STEAR, 39 St. 


James’s Street, London, S.W. 1. 
XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Careful, accurate work. Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, &c., at usual rates. Write for terms.—ROBERT SAUNDERS, 
92 Wharncliffe Road, Loughborough. 

















READY SHORTLY. 
NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free —THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 











London, W.C. 2. 
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